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A FEW WORDS ON THE FYLFOT CROSS. 
BY LLEWELLYNN JEWITT, F.8.A. 


Tue ‘“ Fylfot,” or ‘‘ Fytfot” (four-footed), or “‘Thorr’s hammer,” or 
‘“ Gammadion ”—“ the dissembled cross under the discipline of the 
secret ’—to which I purpose devoting brief space in the present, as in 
a former number I have to the “Tau”—is one of the most 
curious, most ancient, and most interesting of the whole series of 
crosses. This curious mystic cross, or symbol, of marked figure, and 
possessing more than usual significance, is by some writers said to be 
composed of four gammas, conjoined in the centre, ‘“‘ which, as 
numerals, expressed the Holy Trinity, and, by its rectagonal form, 
symbolised the chief corner-stone of the Church.” It is also said to 
be formed of the two words “su ” (well), and ‘‘ asti” (it is), meaning 
“it is,” or “ it is well ;” equal to “so be it,” and implying complete 
resignation. From this the Sw4stikas, the opponents of the Brahmins, 
who denied the immortality of the soul, and affirmed that its existence 
was finite and connected only with the body upon earth, received 
their name ; their monogrammatic emblem, or symbol, being the 


mystic cross , formed by the combination of two syllables, 


su-}+ ti =suti, or swasti. The Fylfot may be described, heraldically, 
a8 @ cross cramponnée, or rebated. In its proper and legitimate 



































proportion, it isa square divided on each of its four sides into five 
— parts ; thus being, in all, a square composed of twenty-five 
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squares, thus (fig. 1). It is, therefore, simply a plain Greek cross, 
or cross of St. George, composed of nine of these squares, as 
shown on fig. 2, with the ends of the limbs continued to the outer 
edge of the general square, in the manner shown on fig. 8; thus 
being made to occupy seventeen out of the twenty-five squares of the 
entire space. It is, in fact, simply a plain cross of five squares, 
within a border of similar squares, from which the fourth on each side 
is omitted. 

The Fylfot is known in Northern mythology as the Hammer of 
Thorr, the Scandinavian god, or Thunderer, and is called “ Thorr’s 
hammer,” or the ‘“‘ Thunderbolt.”* The Scandinavian god, Thorr, 
from whom our fifth day of the week—Thursday, or Thorrsday—takes 
its name, was one of the most celebrated in Northern mythology. 
He was ‘‘the bravest of the sons of Odin,” or Woden (to whom 
Wednesday, or Wodensday, was dedicated), and Fria, or Friga, the 
goddess of Earth (to whom the sixth day, Friday, or Frigasday, was 
dedicated). He was “believed to be of the most marvellous power 
and might ; yea, and that there were no people throughout the whole 
world that were not subjected unto him, and did not owe him divine 
honour and service ; that there was no puissance comparable to his. 
His dominion of all others most farthest extending itself, both in 
heaven and earth. That in the aire he governed the winds, and the 
cloudes ; and being displeased, did cause lightning, thunder, and 
tempest, with excessive raine, haile, and all ill weather. But being 
well pleased by the adoration, sacrifice, and service of his suppliants, 
he then bestowed upon them most faire and seasonable weather ; and 
caused corne abundantly to grow; as all sortes of fruits, &c.; and 
kept away the plague and all other evil and infectious diseases.” He 
was known as the ‘‘ Zhunderer,” and the derivation of Thursday is 
variously considered to be Thorsday or Thunderersday (‘‘ Thunres- 
deg, Thursdeg, and Thorsdeg, Saxon; Donnerstag, Old Teutonic; 
Dandersdagh, Dutch’’). 

The emblem of the god Thorr, or the Thunderer, was, as I have just 
said, a thunderbolt, or hammer of gold; this, the hammer, being not 
unfrequently represented as a fylfot. It was with this hammer that he 
destroyed his enemies the Jotuns, that he crushed the head of the great 
Mitgard serpent, killed numbers of giants, and “that he restored 
the dead goats to life which drew his car, and that he consecrated the 
pyre of Baldur.” His hammer had the peculiar property that when- 
ever thrown, it never failed to strike the object at which it was 
aimed, and it always returned back to Thorr’s hand. This latter 
property will be recognised as similar to that of the boomerang ; 
and here, I think, we have a curious insight into the origin of the 
form of the emblem itself. I have said that the fylfot is sometimes 
described as being formed of four gammas conjoined in the centre. 
When the form of the boomerang—a missile instrument of barbaric 
nations, much the shape of a letter Y/, with a rounded instead of an 





* It is a vexed question with some writers whether the Fylfot or the Tau is the 
Hammer of Thorr ; into this question it is not necessary now to enter. 
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acute bottom ; which, on being thrown, slowly ascends in the air, 
whirling round and round till it reaches a considerable height, and 
then returns until it finally sweeps over the head of the thrower, and 
strikes the ground behind him—is taken into consideration, and the 
traditional returning power of the hammer is remembered in connec- 
tion with it, the fylfot may surely be not inappropriately described as 


a figure composed of four boomerangs, conjoined in the centre. 


This form of fylfot is not uncommon in early examples, and even on 
a very ancient specimen of Chinese porcelain* it occurs at the angles of 





the pattern. thus "eh It is the ordinary fylfot with the angles 
aT 











curved, or rounded. 

Thorr is described in many of the old poems and legends of the 
north as doing wonders with his hammer. In one he is described as 
having lost his hammer, and consequently his power ; and the way in 
which, by stratagem, he regained it, is very curious. This old 
Danish poem is called ‘‘ Thorr of Asgard,” and is, says Dr. Prior, 
remarkable as being the only one in which an Edda poem has been 
preserved whole and sound in the memory of the peasantry. It is 
also the oldest found in Sweden. The translation of the poem 
by Dr. Prior, opens thus :— 

There rode the Mighty of Asgard, Thorr, 
His journey across the plain ; 


And there his hammer of gold he lost, 
And sought so long in vain. 


"Twas then the Mighty of Asgard, Thorr, 
His brother his bidding told ; 

“ Up thou and off to the Northland Fell, 
And seek my hammer of gold.” 


He spake, and Loki, the serving man, 
His feathers upon him drew ; 
And launching over the salty sea, 
Away to the Northland flew. 
When he stopped and “greeted the hideous Thusser king,” to 
whom he delivered his message that 
“ Thorr has his golden hammer miss’d, 
And therefore am I come here.” 
The Thusser king replies to the effect that Thorr will never again see his 
hammer until he gives him “‘ the maiden Fredenborg ” to wife. Loki 
departs with the message, which he delivers to Thorr, much to his and 
the maiden’s disgust. Thorr, therefore, disguises himself ina maiden’s 
dress, and goes, with his attendants, to the Thusser king, and ‘is 
presented to him as his future bride. The king thereupon, after 
being astonished at the ravenous appetite of the maiden, ordered the 
hammer to be brought. 





* While speaking of the occurrence of the fylfot on porcelain, it may be interesting 
to note that one of the old workman’s marks of the Worcester China Works was a 


fylfot cross ; but it is not known by what workman the sign was adopted. 
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‘*Then brought eight champions, stout and strong, 
The hammer upon a tree, 

And heaved it up for the youthful bride, 
And laid it across her knee,” 


when Thorr threw off his disguise, grasped the hammer, slew the king 
and his people, and returned home with his regained hammer. The 
“« Thusser ” is supposed to be the Turks. By the loss and recovery of 
the hammer, the emblem of power, may be figured the temporary 
subjection of the Ase, aud their retaliation. Buta more mystical 
interpretation of it has been suggested ; namely, that the hammer is 
the emblem of thunder, which is lost during the winter months ; but 
by the aid of ‘‘ Loki” (flame, heat) is again recovered from the genii of 
cold and darkness, habiting in the north, at the return of spring. 
This same story is well told in prose by Miss Goddard, in her 
Wonderful Stores from Northern Lands—Thrym being the King of 
the Thursi, and the Lady Freyia, the beautiful wife of Oder. The 
hammer, it should be mentioned, was named “ Mié/ner,” or “ the 
crusher ”"—a very appropriate and significant name, if we are to 
believe a tithe of the stories told of the deeds accomplished by its 
agency. In the same volume, and, better still, in Wagner's Asgard 
and the Gods, are many well-told versions of other Thorr stories—his 
adventures among the Jotuns, the legend of his wife Sif’s golden hair, 
the cauldron for the Jétun Ager, and the making of the Midlner, the 
famous hammer, by Sindri, and of which Odin declared, ‘‘ Midlner is 
the greatest of treasures, for in the hand of my son it will protect 
Asgard from every assault of the Giants.” But Thorr stories are not 
the theme of my present chapter, and therefore need only thus to be 
briefly alluded to while speaking of the properties and form of the 
wonderful hammer of the more than wonderful god. 

Snorro Sturleson, in the Heimskringla (Saga IV.) when describing 
the sacrifice at Lade, at which King Hakon, the foster-son of 
AXthelstan, was present, thus writes: “Now, when the first full 
goblet was filled, Earl Sigurd spoke some words over it, and blessed 
it in Odin’s name, and drank to the king out of the horn ; and the 
king then took tt, and made the sign of the cross over it. Then said 
Kaare of Greyting, ‘ What does the king mean by doing so? Will he 
not sacrifice?’ But Earl Sigurd replied, ‘The king is doing what 
all of you do who trust in your power and strength ; for he is blessing 
the full goblet in the name of Thorr, by making the sign of his 
hammer over it, before he drinks it.” According to Longfellow, King 
Olaf, while keeping his Christmas at Drontheim :— 


‘* O’er his driaking-horn the sign 
He made of the Divine, 
As he drank and muttered his prayers ; 
But the Berserks evermore 
Made the sign of the Hammer of Thorr 
Over theirs.” 


Olaf’s sign being the simple cross, while that of the Berserks was 
the fylfot. 
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The fylfot appears on Scandinavian, Danish, and 

Gaulish coins, as well as those of Syracuse, Corinth, 

and Chalcedon. Among some gold ornaments and coins 

of Danish origin, found at Bornholm, in Fyen, were coins 

“impressed with a four-footed horned beast girthed, and 

mounted by a monstrous human head, intended, in a 

barbarous fashion, to represent the rider. In front of the head was 

the sign of Thorr’s hammer.” Some of the coins also bore the name 
of Thorr in runes. 

On early Indian coins, on which the cross in various forms appears, 
it is also of not very infrequent occurrence. Examples are given 
by Mr. Thomas, in his enlarged edition of Marsden’s Wumismata 
Orientalia, in which it occurs in conjunction with other symbols, 
stamped on the metal. These I give on Plate IL, figs. 2to 4. In 
reference to its apperance on early Indian coins, weights, etc., it may 
be well to add that the fylfot, or swastika, was used by that ancient 
people as one of their marks for their cattle. Such marks, or signs, 
used on the ears of cattle, “were, for instance, a swastika, a ladle, a 
pearl, etc ;” “it is stated in the Mah&bh4rata, that every three 
years it was the custom for the Kauravas to go out into the pastures 
and mark all the calves, and to renew the marks on the cows;” “the 
club of Hercules marked the oxen of the Sibe.” 

It appears on paintings in the catacombs of Rome; on Roman 
sculptures ; and also on Etruscan, Roman, and other pottery ; indeed, it 
was twice found by Dr. Schleimann on fragments of pottery on the site 
of ancient Troy (see Plate II., fig. 13). One remarkable example upon 
Roman pottery, as connected with our own country, is the famous 
Colchester vase (Plate V., fig. 1), on one side of which is represented a 
scene between two gladiators—a secutor and a retiarius. The former, 
armed with a close helmet, an oblong shield, and a sword, is advancing 
upon his conquered adversary, and prepared to strike the fatal blow, 
while the latter, who has been vanquished, has dropped his trident, 
and is elevating his right hand to implore the mercy of the spectators. 
On the shield of the secutor appears the fylfot cross ; probably borne 
there as the emblem of asserted power and victory. 

One of the most, indeed perhaps the most, remarkable assemblages 
of objects bearing the symbol of the fylfot cross, is that of the terra 
cotta whorls and other articles brought to light by Dr. Schliemann, 
and figured in his valuable work on 7roy and its Remains.* These are 
many in number, more or less rude in form, and in many instances 
extremely curious in character. With regard to these, the Doctor 


remarks that he had frequently found both the and the oe 
on remains in the course of his excavations, but had been unable to 
understand their meaning until, at Athens, he read Adalbert Kuhn’s 
Die Herabkunft des Feuers ; Max Miller's Essays; Emile Burnouf's La 
Science des Religions, and Essai sur le Véda, and other works ; and 
continues, ‘I am now able to prove that both the te and the 





* Published by John Murray, Albemarle Street. 
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oo which I find in Emile Burnouf’s Sanscrit Lexicon, under the 
name of swastika, and as to the meaning of ¢} ior, or as the sign of 
good wishes, were already regarded, thousands of years before Christ, 
as religious symbols of the very greatest importance among the early 
progenitors of the Aryan races in Bactria, and in the villages of the 
Oxus, at a time when the Germans, Indians, Pelasgians, Celts, 
Persians, Sclavonians, and Iranians, still formed one nation and spoke 
one language ; for I recognise at the first glance the ‘ suastika’ upon 
one of those three pot bottoms [copied in the Zeitschrift fiir Ethnologie}, 
which were discovered on Bishop’s Island, near Kénigswalde, on the 
right bank of the Oder, and have given rise to very many learned 
discussions, while no one recognised the mark as that exceedingly 
significant religious symbol of our remote ancestors. I find a whole 
row of these swastikas all round the famous pulpit of St. Ambrose, in 
Milan ; I find it occurring a thousand times in the catacombs of Rome. 
I find it in three rows, and thus repeated sixty times, upon an ancient 
Celtic funeral urn discovered at Shropham, in Norfolk [Hore ferales, 
pl. 30}. I find it also upon several Corinthian vases in my own collec- 
tion, as well as upon two very ancient Celtic vases in the possession 
of Professor Kusopulos at Athens, which are assigned to a date as 
early, at least, as a thousand years before Christ. I likewise find it upon 
several ancient coins of Leucas, and in the large mosaic in the royal 
palace garden at Athens. An English clergyman, the Rev. W. Brown 


Keer, assures me he has seen the nal innumerable times in the 
most ancient Hindu temples, and especially in those of Gaina. I find 
in the Ramayana, that the ships of King Rama—in which he carried 
his troops across the Ganges on his expedition of conquest to India 
and Ceylon—bore the -H! on their prows. Sanscrit scholars 
believe that this heroic epic (the Rumayana) was composed at the 
latest, eight hundred years before Christ, and they assign the 
campaign of Rama, at the latest, to the thirteenth or fourteenth 
century, B.C. ; for, as Keipert points out in his very interesting article 
in the National- Zeitung, the names of the products mentioned in the 
Second Book of Kings, in the reign of King Solomon, as brought by 
Pheenician ships from Ophir, as, for example, ivory, peacocks, apes, 
and spices, are Sanscrit words, with scarcely any alteration. Hence 
we may surely regard it as certain, that it took at least three or four 
centuries before the language of the conquerors was generally intro- 
duced into the immensely large and densely peopled country of India, 
especially as the number of conquerors cannot have been very large. 
In the myths of the Rigvéda, which were written before the expedition 
into Northern India (Heptopotamia), the Aryan population is always 
represented as inconsiderable in numbers.” 

Emile Burnouf, in his excellent work, Za Science des Religions, says: 
“ The + represents the two pieces of wood which were laid cross- 
wise upon one another before the sacrificial altars, in order to produce 
the holy fire (Agni), and whose ends were bent round at right angles 


and fastened by means of four nails ob so that this wooden 
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scaffolding might not be moved. At the point where the two pieces 
of wood were joined there was a small hole, in which a third piece of 
wood, in the form of a lance (called Pramantha), was rotated by means 
of a cord made of cow’s hair and hemp, but the fire was generated by 
friction. The father of the holy fire (Agni) is Twastri, 7.e., the divine 
carpenter, who made the and the Pramantha, by the friction 
of which the divine child was produced. The Pramantha was 
afterwards transformed by the Greeks into Promethius, who, they 
imagined, stole the fire from heaven so as to instil into earth-born 
man the bright spark of the soul. The mother of the holy fire is 
the divine M&ja, who represents the productive force in the form 
of a woman; every divine being has his Maja. Scarcely has the 


weak spark escaped from its mother’s lap—that is from the 
which is likewise called mother, and is the place where the divine 
Maja principally dwells — when it (Agni) receives the name of 
child. In the Rigvéda we find hymns of heavenly beauty in praise 
of this new-born, weak, divine creature. The little child is laid upon 
straw ; beside it is the mystic cow, that is, the milk and butter 
destined as the offering ; before it is the holy priest of the divine 
Vaju, who waves the small Oriental fan in the form of a flag, so as to 
kindle life in the little child, which is close upon expiring. Then the 
little child is placed upon the altar, where, through the holy “séma” 
(the juice of the tree of life) poured over it, and through the purified 
butter, it receives a mysterious power, surpassing all comprehension 
of the worshippers. The child’s glory shines upon all around it ; 
angels (dévds) and men shout for joy, sing hymns in its praise, and 
throw themselves on their faces before it. On its left is the rising 
sun, on the right the full moon on the horizon, and both appear to 
grow pale ip the glory of the new-born god (Agni) and to worship 
him. But how did this transfiguration of Agni take place? At the 
moment when one priest laid the young god upon the altar, another 
poured the holy draught, the spiritual ‘‘séma,” upon its head, and 
then immediately anointed it by spreading over it the butter of the 
- holy sacrifice. by being thus anointed Agni receives the name of 
the Anointed (Akta); he has, however, grown enormously through 
the combustible substances ; rich in glory he sends forth his blazing 
flames ; he shines in a cloud of smoke which rises to heaven like a pillar, 
and his light unites with the light of the heavenly orbs. The god 
Agni, in his splendour and glory, reveals to man the secret things; he 
teaches the Doctors: he is Master of the masters, and receives the 
name of Jatavédas, that is, he in whom wisdom is born.” 

Of the fylfot as it occurs on these whorls, I give a selection of 
representations on Plate II., figs. 1 to 10. Some of these, it will be 
seen on reference to the plate, are of perfect form, while others, rudely 
carved instead of being angular, partake of the boomerang form to 
which I have aliuded. Again, in two instances, the fylfot (figs. 10 
and 11, Plate II.) is combined with the circle, and on fig. 12 the 
limbs terminate in scrolls. ; 

_ On some of these terra-cotta whorls, it will be seen, the fylfot occurs 
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alone; but on others, other crosses, of various forms, are found along 
with it. Among these are what may be heraldically described as 
the crosses moline, fourchée, and lozengy, the simple “St. George’s” 
cross, the saltire, and on more than one of them, the decoration 
itself takes the general form of a cross pattée, and another pretty 
nearly that of the Maltese cross. 

On a singular piece of sculpture, the foot-print of Buddha, as 
carved on the Amraverti Tope, near the River Kistna (engraved by 
Mr. Ferguson, and reproduced in Dr. Schleimann’s Troy), the fylfot 
is repeatedly represented. This curious piece of sculpture, which 
bears the carved impress of the feet of Buddha within a border of 
foliage and animals, bears the fylfot on each toe nail, as well as twice 
repeated on each heel, and appearing also on the cushions or boles of 
the feet. Of this singular piece of sculpture, in which the mystic 
rose and other emblems also occur, I give a representation on Plate L, 
fig. 1. On the same plate, figs. 2, 3, and 4 are examples of the occur- 
rence of the fylfot on ancient Indian coins ; 5, in which the limbs are 
elaborately continued, is the sign or emblem of the Arnath sect ; and 
6, in which the limbs of the fylfot are continued so as to form a cross, 
is from a runic monument at Upland, in Sweden. Figs. 7, 8, and 9, 
on the same plate, are examples of the fylfot as occurring in Japanese 
ornamentation, where, both in its simple form, and also as the 
groundwork of elaborate geometrical ramifications, it is of frequent 
occurrence. On fig. 8 the whole is a series of fylfots conjoined at 
the points of the limbs and forming an all-over pattern of crosses ; 
and 9 has in the centre of each square a fylfot, whose limbs are 
extended to the outline, and these form in each square three crosses 
tau. Fig. 7, the simple fylfot, is the distinctive ‘‘ crest or badge” of 
the Prince (or Daimio) of Asiu.* 

On the various sculptured stones from the Roman wall, so admirably- 
figured by Dr. Bruce in his priceless work on that subject, is a small 
Roman altar found at Birdoswald, dedicated by the Dacian cohort to 
Jupiter, on which the fylfot forms the central ornament, and has a 
plain cross in a circle on either side (Plate IV., fig. 1). 

Another remarkable instance is presented on a fine Roman altar 
(Plate III), dedicated to Minerva, from the station of Bremenium (High 
Rochester). It bears at the head a plain cross saltire within a circle, 
between two fylfots, and is inscribed— 


DEAE MI- 
NERVAE ET 
GENIO COL- 

LEG[I] L. ca#ciL[Ivs 

OPTATVS TRIB[VNVS 
Vv. S. L. M. 





* To those who desire to study Japanese Art in all its beauty, I would direct special 
attention to the sumptuous volume, Keramic Art of Japan (Sotheran & Co., 36, 
Piccadilly), which is matchless in its beauty and priceless in its artistic and historical 
importance; and the Grammar of Japanese Ornament, already noticed. 
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(To the goddess Minerva and the genius of the college, Lucius 
Cecilius Optatus, the tribune, dedicates this in discharge of a vow.”) 
There can be no doubt that this altar belongs to the time of Elagabalus, 
who reigned from 219 to 222. 

Another altar, bearing the same ornament as the former, viz., a 
eross within a circle, between two fylfots, is also preserved at 
Alnwick Castle (Plate IV., fig. 2). It was found at Bremenium, and 
bears the inscription— 

GENIO ET SIGNIS 
COH[ORTIS] 1. F[IDZ] VARDVL[LORVM] 
C[1vivm] R[OMANORVM] EQ[VITAT#] M[ILLIARIZ] 
T[ITVs] LICINIVS VALERI- 
aNvs [T]r1B[vNvs]}. 


(“To the genius and standards of the first cohort the faithful of the 
Varduli Roman citizens cavalry, a thousand strong, Titus Licinius 
Valerianus, tribune [erected this].”) 

The thunderbolt of Jove, represented in a variety of ways, and the 
wheel of Nemesis, the emblem of swift retributive justice, are found 
occasionally represented on Roman sculptures, and probably with the 
same general meaning as that of the fylfot—the thunderer’s hammer. 
Plate IV., fig. 3 exhibits Jove’s thunderbolt as carved on a fine altar 
(the wheel of Nemesis being on the other), from the Walton House 
station of the Roman wall. It also occurs ou a Roman vase (Plate V., 
fig. 2). The figure will be easily recognised as bearing a marked 
resemblance in some of its details to the fylfot ; but this is even more 
strikingly shown in the figure (Plate V., fig. 3), which is incised upon 
an altar to Fortune, from the Risingham station, where it occurs on 
the top of the left-hand volute. The same general idea, in this 
instance indicating or asserting power and victory, is shown on the 
sword hilt (Plate V., fig. 4). 

The fylfot cross has been much used in our own country from the 
time of the Romans, or, earlier still, from the Norsemen, to our own 
times. It is met with on a shield (Plate V., fig. 5) on the Bayeux 
tapestry, and is not infrequent on monumental brasses and effigies of 
ecclesiastics, military, and laymen. On the brass of Thomas de Hop 
(circa 1800), a priest, in Kemsing Church, Kent, it forms a border on 
the collar of the chasuble alternately with quatrefoils ; on the brass of 
Richard de Hakebourne (c. 1315) in the chapel of Merton College, 
Oxford, it occurs on the border of the collar and sleeves; on the 
collar of the chasuble of Walter Frilends (c. 1370) at Oakham Church, 
Surrey ; in the same position, and also singly on each sleeve, of John 
Alderburne, Lewknor Church, Oxfordshire ; of John de Grofhurst ; 
and on those of Bishop Branscomb, Sir John D’Abernoun, and others. 
These are shown on Plate V., figs. 6 to 10. 

It was probably adopted by Christians through its “ consisting of 
four gammas, which, as numerals, expressed the Holy Trinity, and by 
its rectagonal form symbolised the chief corner-stone of the Church.” 

The fylfot was a favourite device upon medieval bells, and enters 
somewhat conspicuously into founders’ marks and other devices found 
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in Derbyshire, Leicestershire, and other churches in the Midland 
district. As the ringing of bells was believed to drive away thunder, 
probably the old thunderer superstition was the reason of this device 
being used. Barnaby Googe says :— 
“If that the thunder chaunce to rore and stormie tempest shake, 

A wonder is it for to see the wretches how they quake ; 

Howe that no fayth at all they have, nor trust in anything ; 

The clarke doth all the bells forthwith at once in steeple ring 

With wond’rous sound and deeper farre than he was wont before, 

Till in the loftie heavens darke the thunder bray no more. 

For in these christned belles they thinke doth lie much powre and might 

As able is the py oe eat and storme to vanquish quight. 

I sawe my self at Numburg once, a towne in Toring coast, 

A bell that with this title bolde herself did proudly boast : 

My name I Mary called am, with sound I put to flight 

The thunder crackes and hurtful stormes, and every wicked spright ; 

Such things whenas these belles can do, no wonder certainlie 

It is if that the Papistes to there tolling always flie, 

When haile or any raging storme or tempest come in sight, 

Or thunder boltes or lightning fierce that every place doth smight.” 


In various churchwardens’ accounts, items of payments are to be 
found for “ ringinge the hallowed belle in grete tempestes and light- 
ninges ;” for “ringing in the thundering ;” for the ringers’ refresh- 
ments for “ringeing att the tyme of gret thunder,” and the like. 
The engravings will convey a tolerable idea of the prevalence and of 
the variety of ways in which the fylfot occurs on bells. 

Fig. 1 is the founder’s mark of George Heathcote, and it bears 
in the centre of the shield 2 double cross-patée, with a fylfot cross 
on one side and a bell on the other. The next example bears the 
fylfot with an initial letter, and on figs. 4 and 5 it appears simply 
in connection with the founder’s initials, G H for Godfrey, and 
RH for Ralph, Heathcote. The next (fig. 8) has a peculiarly mystic 
appearance. Each of its iimbs is terminated with a crescent, whilagin 
the four quarters are respectively two stars and two circles. 

On fig. 6, the fylfot is enclosed in the initial G of the word 
Gloria, in the inscription ‘‘ Gloria in excelsis Deo,” from the great 
doxolugy or angelical hymn. In this instance it may be regarded 
as the usual commencement of inscriptions, documents, etc., of a 
solemn asseveration of the truth of what is to follow. 

The fylfot, it will have been seen from the somewhat desultory 
notes I have here thrown together, is an emblem, or symbol, of 
no little interest ; and its constant use through so many ages, and 
by so many and such varied peoples, gives it an importance which 
is peculiarly striking. Its form might with advantage be adopted 
in many varieties of ornamentation, and it might occasionally be 
introduced with good effect in Art-manufacture. As an instance of 
its adaptability I may just name that our active-minded American 
brethren have invented a combination-amusement entirely composed 
of fylfots of different colours. These fit into each other with mathe- 
matical nicety, and the effect produced is eminently pleasing. 


The Hollies, 
Duffield, Derby. 
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THE FRIAR-PREACHERS, OR BLACKFRIARS, OF 
DUNSTABLE. 


BY THE REV. OC. F. R. PALMER. 


MartrHew Paris, the censorious monk of St. Albans, who, as Bp. 
Nicolson justly remarks, “ indiscriminately lashes (upon occasion) 
everybody that comes in his way,” thus relates the establishment 
of the Friar-Preachers at Dunstable, under the year 1259. ‘“‘ At this 
time a house with a domain thereunto adjoining in Dunstable, was 
given out of charity to the Friar-Preachers, and some of them im- 
mediately but privately thrust themselves into the same, to the great 
injury of the Prior and Convent of Dunstable. They were instructed 
to this by the example of the Friar-Minors, who obtained an abode 
at St. Edmund’s, much against the will of the Abbot and Convent 
there, and to the no small injury of their house, and had built such 
costly domiciles that those who beheld them were struck with wonder 
at the sudden expenditure of so much money by poor Friars who 
professed voluntary poverty. The aforesaid Friar-Preachers having 
gained their entry into the place, with sudden and secret impetus, 
erected an altar, and without waiting for any licence, solemnly cele- 
brated there. They were, in fact, emboldened by having obtained 
whatever privileges they wished, and by the no small protection of 
their fellow-religious, Cardinal Hugh. Day by day they built, and 
having acquired to themselves very many places adjoining, the rents 
of which the Prior and Convent of Dunstable ought to have received, 
to the great detriment of the same house, they shortly set about to 
enlarge. The more the Friar-Preachers added to their buildings and 
increased their bounds, so much the more were the Prior and Convent 
straitened in their goods and rights ; because the rents which they 
had received from the messuages given to the Friars, were now lost 
to them, and the accustomed offerings were entirely usurped by the 
new-come Friars, through their urgent preachings.” 

Such was probably the view which the Augustinian Canons of 
Dunstable took of the affair; it would, indeed, be amusing if we 
could find the Friars’ version, where we should be sure to meet with 
the praises of their provincial’s indomitable courage and perseverance 
in overcoming the exclusive obstinacy and petulance of the Canons. 
After ali, the Canons did not suffer so much in their rents as might 
be supposed ; for at the dissolution, the whole yearly value of the 
Friars’ possessions did not amount to 5l., whilst the Canons had 9 
rent-roll of 4027. The offerings resulting from energy of administra- 
tions could only be met by a corresponding energy on the other side, 

From existing records, it is certainly evident that the Friar- 
Preachers acted under due process of the law, both civil and 
ecclesiastical ; and had not only the protection and authority of the 
papal legate, Cardinal Hugh de S. Cher, and the support of the 
queen and many nooles, but also the motive influence of the 
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king.* Regarding the Friar-Preachers as evangelical men and 
rainisters of the King of kings, Henry III., in 1259, begged the 
Augustinian Canons, benevolently and without hindrance and 
difficulty, to aliow them, according to the custom of their Order, to 
acquire a site for a habitation and to build in Dunstable, so as to be 
able there, and in the adjacent country, “fructum animarum 
procreare.” Such a request came with all the force of a command ; 
and the Canons replied that they would readily do it, if they had 
royal letters-patent of ratification. Such letters were accordingly 
given, Apr. 9th, in which, also, the king, after commending their 
charity, attached a mandate for them to counsel and aid the 
Friars.” 

The Friar-Preachers bought some.few sites of land for their estab- 
lishment, but the Canons, instead of helping, only opposed them, 
insomuch that it became necessary for the land to be taken into the 
hands of the Crown. Ina short time the king established a peace 
between the two parties, whereon, Oct. 27th, he thanked the Canons 
for their compliance, and again asked them, for the love of God, to 
counsel and help the Friars in all their affairs and necessities, promis- 
ing that if any of the latter rashly attempted to do anything contrary 
to the agreement made with the royal assent, it should be fully 
amended as was just ;° and the following day, the Sheriff of Bed- 
fordshire was commanded to restore the purchased sites to the 
Friars.* 

As soon as the Friar-Preachers had secured their site, they began 
to build their dwelling and church. Towards the fabric of the church, 
the king, in 1264, gave, Mar. 26th, twenty oaks fit for timber with 
escheats, out of Pokesl’ forest ;* and Nov. 24th following, fifteen more 
oaks out of the forest of Bernewood.* Walter Gifford, Archbishop of 
York, Sept. 8th, 1270, gave an alms of 2s., probably for food.* 

Still the Canons did not become friendly with the Friars for 
eighteen years, and then only when the presence of the royal court 
rendered some courtesy necessary. In 1277, the exchequer was re- 
moved back from Shrewsbury to London, by way of Dunstable ; and 
the justiciaries of the king’s bench returned too. Then for the first 
time, the prior of the Canons sat down in this town, at the dinner- 
table with the sons of St. Dominic. The party feeling was probably 
kept up, in some measure, by the inconstancy of F. Nicholas de 
Aldeburi, who from a Friar-Preacher became an Augustinian Canon 
here, and so remained for nine years, but in 1274, returned to his 
original order." Whilst at Dunstable, Mar. 1st, 1276-7, Edward I. 
gave the Friars 17s. to feed them for one day ; and when he was at 
Bassingbourn, Nov. 29th following, he sent them 12s. for two days’ 
food.! In 1282, a woman of St. Giles’ parish in Dunstable, died, and 
was buried at the Friar-Preachers; the body was carried first to the 





® Chronicon sive Annales Prioratus de Dunstaple. » Pat. 43 Hen. III. m. 10. 
¢ Pat. 48 Hen. III. m. 2. 4 Claus. 44 Hen. III. p. 1, m. 19. 
¢ Claus. 48 Hen. III. m. 7. t Claus. 49 Hen. . 
® Dixon’s Fasti Eboracenses, by Raine. » Annales de Dunstaple. 
i Rot. garder., de oblat. et elemos. reg., 5 Edw. I. 
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church of the Canons, where mass was celebrated; and they had the 
offering and eight candles, of which candles, their sacristan gave two 
to the Friars, two to the Nuns, and kept all the rest. In 1287, the 
Canons, in order to prevent the “ machinations and evils” of the 
Friar-Preachers in enlarging their bounds, caused their door-keeper 
Thomas, to purchase a messuage once belonging to Robert de Franceys, 
adjoining the Friars’ site, and they received the messuage from the 
same Thomas; but by the contract they found themselves heavily 
burdened in yearly corrodies and other things. In 1290, two Friar- 
Preachers of Dunstable went to celebrate mass on Christmas-day 
for William de Valence, at Hertford Castle ; retiring to rest healthy 
and cheerful, on St. Stephen’s day (Dec. 26) they were both found 
dead in their beds, cut off (as it was believed) by sudden death, and 
were buried at- Dunstable. 

Shortly after Michaelmas, 1291, the executors of Queen Eleanor, of 
Castile, gave 10/. to the Friar-Preachers of Leicester and Dunstable, 
out of her alms.¥ In 1300, Edward I. being again at Dunstable, 
gave these Friars, Apr. 17th, 20s. through F. Nigel de Haukeston, for 
food on that and the previous day.' Edward II. sent from St. Albans, 
Aug. 12th, 1811, 10s. 8d. for a day’s food, when they had met him 
in the royal procession into Dunstable; and Oct. 28rd following, a 
messenger was paid 2d. for carrying letters from the king to their 
prior." Edward III. gave them, on his arrival here, Jan. 23rd, 
1828-9, an alms of 7s. (a groat each) through F. Thomas de 
Whitchirche, for a day’s food." In 1832, the provincial chapter was 
held here, at the feast of the Assumption ; and for food on three days 
the king bestowed 15/., a tally for 10/. of which was given, June 20th, 
on the Sheriff of Beds. and Bucks. to F. Robert Moigne, and one of 
100s., July 8th, on the Sheriff of Essex and Herts.° Isabel, the queen- 
dowager, Nov. 18th, 1857, gave a diaspinett cloth of gold, worth 
26s. 8d., for making a vestment ” 

This house, in its best days, held from 20 to 32 religious. As 
soon a8 Henry VIII. established the rupture with the Roman See, the 
community drifted down the stream of political events, until it 
perished in the general wreck of monastic institutions ; on May 6th, 
1584 (along with all the Friar-Preachers of Kings-Langley, the Friar- 
Minors of Aylesbury, Bedford, and Ware, and the Carmelites of 
Hitchin), F. John Coton, prior, ‘‘ non coactus sed sponte,” with the 
assent of all his friars, formally subscribed the royal supremacy. When 
the valuation of church property was taken throughout England, in 
1585, this house was worth 4/. 18s. 8d., besides 4s. paid of old to the 
Augustinian Priory for three tenements ; and the tenth assigned to 
the crown was 9s. 104d." 

The suppression of the Priory was accomplished by the Suffragan 





J Annales de Dunstaple. 
® Rot. (garder.) liberat. pro regina etc. 19-20 Edw. I. | Rot. garder. 28 Edw. I. 
m Lib. garder. reg. anno. 5 Kdw. III : Bibl. Cotton, Nero ©. VIII. 
® Contrarot. cust. er. reg., 2 Edw, III. ° Exit. scac. h. 6 Edw. III., m.10, 14. 
P Lib. . et liberat. hosp ine, 31 Edw. III. 
4 Claus. 26 Hen. VIII., m. 16 (14) d. r lor Ecclesiasticus, vol. iv. 
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Bishop of Dover, in 1588, as by letter (in Nov.) he signified to Lord 
Cromwell.’ By a royal lease, May 8th, 1589, were let to a valet of 
the king’s guard, named Thomas Bentley, the site of the Blacke Freers 
of Dunstable, with all buildings, churchyards, orchards, gardens, lands 
and soil, within the site; 4a. of arable land in Kensworthefelde, and 
Dunstaple Felde, in his tenure, and 3 tenements and 8 gardens 
adjacent, in the separate tenures of John Calverley, widow Paynter, 
and Robert Godfrey, all next the site of the late Friars’ house ; except 
those buildings and gardens within the site, which Roger Lee held 
in right of his wife, and all such buildings as the king might com 
mand to be razed; to be held from the next Michaelmas, for 21 
years, for the yearly rent of 44s. 8d., being 26s. 8d. for the site, 4s. 
for the arable land, 5s. for Calverley’s tenement, 4s. for Paynter’s, and 
5s. for Godfrey's. This Roger Lee, gent., held a chamber and house 
in the Friary, between the Pyghtells on the E. and le Frater on the N. 
(except the convent-kitchen, and two gardens, one of which lay 
eastward, the other westward of the buildings) ; also a parcel of land 
for underwood, in the great orchard, as far as the same garden on the 
W., with sufficient space in the great court to stack the wood ; a great 
chamber and two smaller ones in the great court, and a stable 
adjacent to them within the Priory Gate. All these had been let by 
the Friars to William Marshall, for 50 years, at the yearly rent of 
40s. ; and at his death, the lease, through his daughter, passed to 
Lee." 

Sir William Herbert, knt., gentleman of the privy chamber, 
petitioned, Apr. 28th, 1547, to have “ by way of guyfte” all included 
in Bentley’s lease ; and the particulars were made out to him, at the 
same rate of 44s. 8d... Edward VI. made the gift, July 10th, follow- 
ing; and Herbert, for himself and his heirs and assigns, received the 
site, with all the buildings, orchards, and gardens belonging, with all 
rents from the previous Michaelmas; to be held in socage as of the 
Honour of Ampthill, by fealty only and not in capite.” Every trace 
of the house has now disappeared, and the site is a matter of 
conjecture. 





* Miscellaneous Letters, temp. Hen. VIIT. 2nd series, vol. viii. No. 117. 
* Inrolments of leases ; Miscellaneous Books of Ct. of Aug., vol. ccxii. fol. 187. 
" Ministers Accounts, 35-86 Hen. VIII. No. 88, etc. 
’Particulars for grants, 1 Edw. VI. ¥ Pat. 1 Edw. VI. p. 7. m. 38 (13). 








CONCLUDING NOTES ON THE FAMILY OF SWYNNERTON, 
OF SWYNNERTON AND OTHER PLACES IN CO. STAF- 
FORD.—IX. 


BY THE REV. CHARLES SWINNERTON, BENGAL CHAPLAIN, 


Dorine the course of the sixteenth century there were living con- 
temporaneously, in some six or seven contiguous parishes in Co, 
Stafford, the following families of Swynnerton :— 

. Swynnertons of Swynnerton. 

. Swynnertons of Eccleshall. 

. Swynnertons of Whitmore. 

. Swynnertons of Keel. 

. Swynnertons of Butterton and Madeley. 

. Swynnertons of Wolstanton. 

. Swynnertons of Church Lawton. (Church Lawton, 
though not in Staffordshire, is just over the Cheshire 
border, and adjoins Wolstauton.) 

The exact relationship which existed between these various branches 
of the same family has not yet been made out, though it might 
certainly be made out by means of a little research. The writer of 
these ‘“ Notes” being, unfortunately, absent from England, is unable 
himself to make exact inquiries. The only evidence possessed by 
him consists of abstracts of certain Lichfield Wills, and some copies 
of Church Registers. From this evidence, however, slight as it is, 
the following lines of connection between the several families referred 
to can be clearly traced :— 

1. The same Christian names more or less prevail among these 
various branches of Swynnerton ; for example, Edward is common to 
those of Eccleshall and Whitmore, Randal to those of Keel and 
Church Lawton, and John common to all. 

2. Randle Swynnerton, of Keel, in 1598, married his wife at 
Church Lawton, apparently from the house of his name-sake, Randle 
Swynnerton, of the latter parish. At the same time Randle Swyn- 
nerton, of Church Lawton, possessed, among other lands, by ‘“‘ copie 
of Court Roll,” some meadowing which had been given to him in or 
before 1583 by James Swynnerton, of Wolstanton. 

3. John Swynnerton, of Wolstanton, mentions in his will, of 1544, 
his “ cosen ” Thomas Swynnerton, of Butterton and Madeley. 

4. The recurrence of the name Cartwright, as indicating near 
relationship, and of other names, is somewhat remarkable in these 
wills. Instances of the name of Cartwright are as follows :— 

(a) Richard Swynnerton, of Whitmore, in 1544, speaks of 
Thomas Cartwright and John, his brother. 

(6) Christopher Swynnerton, of Whitmore, in 1570, mentions 
Thomas Cartwright. 

(c) Stephen Swynnerton, Christopher's brother, mentions, in 
1575, two Johns Cartwright and Alice Cartwright. 
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(d) Randle Swynnerton, of Church Lawton, in 1614, mentions 
Thomas Cartwright, Margaret Cartwright, and Ann 
Cartwright. 

(e) In 1668 John Swynnerton, of the next parish of Barthomley, 
marries an Ann Cartwright. 

5. Again, the name Landor occurs in the wills of the Swynnertons 
of Whitmore and of the Swynnertons of Butterton ; the name Beech 
among the Swynnertons of Whitmore (1575), the Swynnertons of 
Wolstanton (1583), and the Swynnertons of Church Lawton (1614) ; 
the names Godwyn and Berdmore in the will of Cassandra Swynner- 
ton, of Swynnerton, and in those of the Swynnertons of Whitmore. 
Thomas Swynnerton, of Madeley (Butterton), in 1552 mentions twice 
Homfrey Weston ; Cassandra Swynnerton, of Swynnerton, relict of 
the last lord, mentions among her legatees Homfrey Weston, and 
Cassandra Weston, her “‘ god-child ;” and lastly, the name Rowley 
occurs in connection with the Swynnertons of Swynnerton, the Swyn- 
nertons of Whitmore, the Swynnertons of Butterton, and the 
Swynnertons of Wolstanton. ‘ 

All this evidence, however, though so valuable in its way, is by no 
means precise. The writer, who feels very great interest in the 
subject, would plead his present sojourn in the remote places of the 
earth as an apology for soliciting additional evidences from other 
genealogists, especially from those who are residents in the good and 
true old county of Stafford. Unfortunately, two records, which must 
have contained invaluable information, are no longer available. Of 
Stoke-on-Trent the ancient Parish Register is missing, while that of 
Wolstanton, which was in perfect condition only a few years ago, 
was estimated at so slight a value by him in whose time the church 
has been rebuilt—and who, methinks, should be immortalised, not as 
the Repairer of the Breach, but as the Destroyer of the Registers— 
that during the progress of the work it was permitted to lie amidst 
the débris in a pool of water, until the ancient entries had been 
thoroughly soaked out of the parchment which had faithfully 
treasured them up for so long a period. Notwithstanding these 
grievous losses, however, there are probably other sources from which 
interesting facts might be drawn. Among Calendars of State Papers 
of the sixteenth century; in Records of Litigation, as at Lincoln's Inn; 
in private Title Deeds; among the Court Rolls of Manors in the 
various Public Offices; and among the wills at Somerset House, there 
must exist a vast amount of information regarding these various 
families of Swynnerton during the period referred to; and the writer 
of these few Notes will feel greatly obliged if other searchers among 
the musty records of the days that are gone will kindly forward to 
him copies or memoranda of any stray notices which they may chance 
to light upon while in the pursuit of their own investigations. Such 
copies, addressed under cover to the Editor, or directly to the Rev. 
C. Swinnerton, Bengal Chaplain, Punjab, would be gratefully and 
fittingly acknowledged. 


Mowshera, Punjab. 
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PHILIP KINDER’S MS. “HISTORIE OF DARBY-SHIRE.” 


Tux remarkably curious and, of course, unique manuscript, ‘‘ Historie 
of Darby-shire,” written “ by Philipp Kynder” in the middle of the 
17th century, is preserved among the Ashmole MSS. in the Bodleian 
Library, and although often referred to, and occasionally quoted 
from, has never been printed. An entire transcript of the MS. has 
now been most carefully and accurately made for me by my good and 
valued friend, the Rev. W. G. Dimock Fletcher, M.A. ; and its appear- 
ance in the pages of the “ Retiquary” cannot, I opine, be other than 
highly acceptable to my readers, and of great importance and value 
to the general historical and topographical student. The MS. was 
written about the year 1663. Of its writer—Philip Kynder or 
Kinder—and the old Derbyshire family to which he belonged, notices 
» have appeared in the “‘ Retiquary,” vols. xv., pages 167-8 and 253, 
a and xvi., pages 63 and 125. 


5 al 


LLEWELLYNN JEWITT. 


The reference to the MS. in the Bodleian Library, is Ashmole MS., 
788 ; and the history is contained in fos. 190b to 204, and 208 to 
210b. At the beginning is this title :—* 


[fo. 190b. THE 
HISTORIE 
OF 


DARBY = SHIRE 
BY 
Philipp Kynder. 


To the Nobilitie Gentrie and Commons 
respectively of Darby=shire 
The Author 
Dates, Decrees and Dedicates 
This his prolusion and 
Future Historie. 


—— Titulique Cupido 
Hesuri saxis cinerum custodibus, ad quz 


Discutienda valent sterelis mala robora finis 
Quandoquidem data sunt ipsis quoque fata sepulcris. 


Pro quzstu vendacis habent sua fata libelli. 





* Of this title-page, I am enabled, through the kindness of Mr. W. H. Allnutt, of 
the Bodleian Library, Oxford, to give a careful fac-simile on Plate VI. It is, of 
course, an exact reproduction of Philip Kinder’s own penmanship, and is, 1 believe, 
the »y time any of his writing has been engraved. 
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{fo. 191.) The Historie 
of 
Darby = shire by 
Philipp Kynder. 


§. The Syllabe of the Paragraphs & Sections, 


I, Sect: 1. Proém. 2, circumambients, 3. forme dimensions. 4. 
limitts. 5. ancient bounds, appellations & governmt. .6, etymologie. 

II. §. sect. 1. Distribution of offices, 2. gramary. 3. dayry. 4. 
Buttery. 5. war=drop. 6. woodyard. 7. magusine. 

III. §. 1. noble houses, 2, titles of honour. 3. Patrianonimicks. 
4. Renowned men. 

IV. §. 1. Wonders, 2. an Euripus. 3. The Sand=glass. 4. 
Guadiana. 5. Firr=trees. 6. Drinking Cupp. 

V. §. sec. 1. Waters, Spring-heads, Severne. 2. Dorwin. 3. Causes, 
4. naturall Bathes, 5. medicinall waters & ye Spaw. 

VI. §. 1. The Hydrographie. Trent. 2. Dove. 3. Dorwin. 4. 
Erwash, 5. Fish. 6. water-fowle. 7. Land fowle. 

VII. §. sect. 1. Qualities of people, ancient. 2. moderne, The Com- 
mons. 3. Cuntrie woemen. 4. Recreations, dancing, Bull-running. 


5. Naked 7 6. Cards, 7. Diett. 8. Diseases. 9. language. 


IIX. §. sec. 1. Land commodities. 1. coales, 2. stimmi. 3. Mill- 
stons 4. Sythe-stones, 5. Earthen Vessells. 

IX. §. 1. camp & court. 2. Verticall starr. 2. Rome. 3. Constan- 
tinople. 4. Asia & Naples. 5. The Paralells & ppendicular starr. 

X. § postcript. 1. methods, 2. pictures. 43. visiting of churches, 4. 
Doomesday-book. 5. glasses & petegrees, 


THE PROLUSION 
And generall Description § I. 


The Proém of C. Tacitus his Annalls is thus: Urbem Romam a 
principio Reges habuere etc. Kings first held ye Cittie of Rome, then 
Consulls, Dictators, Decemvirj; and this very short in few lines for some 
hundred years; untill he comes to Augustus by ye name of Prince. And 
there beginns to expand himselfe writing towne books upon one year & some 
few monthes. This I p'fix as a faire examplar for imitation beginning w™ 
ye Universe, and by subdividing descend unto my argument. 

Section 2. The Lower world, the foot-stoole of ye Almightie is round 
quartrard out by ye fowre Cardinalls under ye throne of heaven. Strabo 
likeneth ye knowne part of ye Earth to a cloake, Dionisius to a sling, 
Aristotle toa drum. Europe ye Tabernacle of ye holy = Trinity, the 
glandula pinialis, Conarion & common sentient of ye Universe; The 
armorie & Achademie of all arms and arts is bounded from Asia w™ ye 


greate river Tanais & from Africk w™ ye Mediterran sea, & is likened by 
{fo. 191b.] 
Dionysius to a Conus Isosceles | a geometricall figure where ye sides be 


eaven, Great Britann ye Queene of Iles whom Neptune wedded w® his 
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ceston in forme a Trigonie, ye most amicable aspect, hath his Zodiack of 
ye Virginian Ducalidon, German, and British Oceans. The figure & 
fashion of whole Britan by Livius & Fabius Rusticus is likened to a long dish, 
or two edged Axe; but Tacitus adds y* at ye further most point it 
groweth narrow & sharpe like a wedge. The Translator hath not well 
rendered scutula to. be a long dish, but I take it rather to be a long figure 
something square like to an escutchion. England the right ey & arme of 
Christian world & Darling of Ceres is distinguished from Scotland by ye 
river T'weede, in figuar a Triquetrall Pyramis or diamond. The base ye 
cape of Cornewall, & foreland of Kent w™ strikes w™ ye point at Barwick 
into Scotland. She hath her Appellation from England in Germaine then 
soecald, now Cimbrica Cersonesus. - 

3 Darby-shire, the Circulus-albus, ye Cicatricula inusta, ye macula 
circularis ad vitelli tunicam, unde seu p'cipuo sui certro latitans, vis rumpit 
plastica, The plastick particle of ye eggs yolke. For figure & shape ye 
very picture & abstract of her mother England (one may frame by a 
Colosus a figure of a middle, and a very exact stature) She is of a tri- 
laterall forme w™ sides something unequall; but rather her forme is in 
manner of an ould fashioned shield or escuttion such as ye nine-worthies 
of ye world are seene to beare, w™ a large indent in ye cheefe, and ye 
lower point someting inversed, Barwick & ye Ile of Wight ye two 
extreames of England lie upon ye same meridian line, and Darby-sh, ye 
nombrill for them both 315 miles ye whole extent: Yarmouth & Denbigh 
lie upon ye same line for Longitude about 100 miles distant, and Darbysh 
ye centre for them all, In Scotland never a house above twentie miles from 
ye sea, and in Darby-sh. you can be in noe place, but you may ride out 
of it in ye space of an houre, 

4 This Darby-sh. sitting upon ye throne of ye greate river Trent, sup- 
ported & embraced in ye arms of ye river Dove & Erwash, & reclining 
her head in ye bosome of Darwent (w® divides ye shire into ye foelix & 
deserta ye fruitfull & ye barren) & crowned w™ ye Diadems of ye peake 
hills, This canton hath her girdle bull’d embossed & embelished w™ 
these circumambient limitanean marches: Swarlston, Weston, Aston, 
Sharlow, Sawley, Risley, Stanton, Ilkeston, Henor, Codnor, Celston, 
Plesley, Creswell, Belge, Whaley, Aston, Treton, Hansworth, Padley, 
Aston, Woodland, Glossop, Chattesworth, Tharsett-Hall, Owlersett, 
Chappell in ye Frith, Shaw-cross, Dove-head, Standale, Wulscott, Thorpe, 
Ashburne, Clyfton, Snelston, Marston, Eaton, etc. Vide p. 192, 6 (E.) 

.5. But I may not forgett her ancient bounds & appellations ; by Solinus 
& Ptolomie these people were surnamed Coritani: since these Grecians 
writt them for I know noe reason but I may derive ye denomination from 
ye greeke Corydon, as most peopled w™ sheppards, or let ye other pass 
from ye British Gur=Tani for her large extent & popularitie: These Cori- 
tans were subdued by P. Ostorius under ye yoake of Claudius ye Emp. 
Ptolomie againe calls it little Britann, Severus ye Emp: after his division 
lower Britaine, After y‘ye Romans did apportion this Iland into three parts 
by ye ancient Archiepiscopall Seats beeing under ye jurisdiction of Yorke it 
was called Maxima Cesariensis, ‘That part againe by ye Romans was 
subdivided, & it did assume ye name of Flavia Cesariensis soe cald by 
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(fo. 192. 

Flavius / the Emp. sonn of Theodosius & it was governed by presidents, 
Under ye government of ye Romans ye Earle of Britain had ye third place 
of honour called ye presentall, wurshipfull men. He was commander in 
cheefe over ye middle part of ye lle, and had under his command seven 
regiments of foote & nine troopes of horse. After this yt by ye Saxons ve 
land was reduced to a Heptarchie, it beeing part of ye last kingdome y* is of 
Mercia it did receave ye name of North= March, whose coate of Arms was 
azure a Saltier argent. This kingdome did take beginning in ye An dom 
of 588 of w® Creodda was ye first King, and By yeere following ye 
Britans forsaking this their cuntrie departed into Wales. To him in this 
kingdome Wibba did succeede, next Cearlus, after Penda etc. Pedda of 
ye kings of March was ye first y* receaved ye Christian faith by ye per- 
swasion of Oswy K. of Northumbers; this kingdome continued above 
250 years, The pallace royall & court held at Repton. 

Lastly by a subdivision when Alured reigned King after he had joyned 
this kingdome to his owne viz. West-Saxons it was severed to a shire 
called Darby-shire from Darby her cheefest towne borrowing her appella- 
tion, to wch is added shire signifying a dissection or particion, 

6. Gentle reader p’serve your smile, & Jet it not fall into a sleeve, 
except you highly dislike my subsequent conjecture supported by a feasable 
pbabilitie. Darby & Leister take their Etymlogie from Listra & Derbe 
two famous citties in Iconium (Act. 14.) whither St. Paul fled in his 
persecutions as to sanctuarie. Alured or Alfred K. of West-Saxons, an 
870 aut circiter being beaten by ye orientall English, had hither his refuge 
& recovery; And Christianitie then beginning to increase, in a gratefull 
memorie of his delivery he denominated from them these townes of Darby 
& Leicester, & called Alfreton after his owne name. Thus wee see ye 
Spaniard in his discoveries gives ye names of Trinidad, Sancta Cruz, 
Domingo, Jamaica. And since he divided ye land in shires hundreds & 
Tithings therefore most-likely to give ye name. For ye true denomination 
T must say w™ ye Romans, y* never knew ye proper name of ye Cittie, for 
it had a pper secrett name, cujus alterum nomen dicere secretis ceremoniarum 
nefas habetur. By ye Saxons it was cald North = Worthig, by ye Latins 
Derbis & ye people Derventani, ye river Derventio. 

Honorius Arch-bishop of Canterbury did divide this cuntrie into parishes 
of w™ now it contains 106, K, Offa did obtaine of Pope Adrian a. d. 765. 
y this prince should be substitute to ye Archi-episcopall sea of Leichfield. 

ntill ye 1o™ yeare of Q. Elizabeth there was but one high-sheriff for 


Darby & Nottingham-shire, Sir Godfry Fuljam being ye last before they 
were divided. 


g. II. 
Distribution of Offices, temper of soile. 


Sect. 2. France hath ye best granarie of Europe, & England ye fattest 
Kitchen, Holland ye best Dayry, Italy ye richest Wardrop, Germany ye 
best Wood-yard, Spaine ye best Exchequer—sic magnis componere parva 
—the south east parts in ye hundred of about Aston, Weston, 
Elveston, etc. is ye granary of Darby-shire, & about six miles on y* part 
of Darby theire is more bread =corne than in all ye countie besides. Upon 
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ye north-west parts theire Zan =/rie I confess is slender, & they may sing 
w™ ye poétt 
—— Tenui mensam moditantur avena 
The common inhabitants doe p’ferr Oates for delight & strength above any 
other graine: For here you may find jus nigrum ye Lacedemonian pottage, 
turne two leaves. 193. b.) 

[fo. 192b.] 
Prolusions insertions, 
place this 195 b. § 5. s. 2. : 
or Thales Milesius, who first disputed of things celestiall ; he said y* 
water was ye beginning of things, and God y‘ mind w™ formed all things 
out of water. See § 5. s. 2. 
place this p. 199. C. par. 10. § 2. 

’Tis true Philoxenus did sett forth ye warrs betweene Alexander ye 
greate and Darius in colours as well; as either Curtius or Diodorus in 
writing: yett ye others tablett is consum’d w™ mothes and tyme never 
to be renewed, but Curtius is still extant. 
place this p. 199. (b) (D.) § X. sect. 4. 

For ye state of ye Church wee are to pcure an ould Manuscript made 
an. 1220 in ye fift yeere of Hen. 3 wherin is discovered which be 
Rectories which Appropriate the Patrons incumbents what value in ye 
King’s books, etc. As also ye office of ye Register in Lichfield from 
whence Bp Fox hath extracted many y* suffered pte : 


place this p. 191. b. (E.) § 1. 8. 4. 

Amongst these lett these intensions fall in: Raunston is in Darby-shire ; 
& Over-seale in Leicester-shire, yet this Ravenston is compased round 
w" Leicestershire, & a mile or more distant from ye nearest part of 
Darby-sh. The like of Seale. I know not what to call ye cause, in- 
croachment, or usurpation, exchange, or Hostage, & therefore pass over. 
place this (F.) 194 b. §. 4. sect. 4. 

Here is our Alpheus into his Arethusa, 

I have spoaken here of Hunsey falling into Mansfould passing. under 
ground Alpheus to his Arethusa And this is something beyond my 
limitanean-Marches, beeing confin’d to Darby-shire. How ever these 
rivers fall into our Derbyshire Dove, & for their vicinitie I love to 
expatiate and visitt them. I will not have my discourses & postures 
alwais kept as it were in an outward woodden frame, or as a child ina 
standing stoole. 


place this § VII. sect. 8. 

(a). Wee have noe Eudemicall, or Nostratiall diseases, w ye latins 
call patrius, regionalis, & vernaculous morbus, sicknesses peculier & natur- 
ally incident to some region: As for example, The Neopolitans are 
subject to ye gowte, the Polonian hath his plica or Elfelock, The Savoyan 
is pouted, which is a tumor under ye chin gotten by drinking snow water. 
In England Essex and Holland have theire Bayliffs, y* is putrid feavers 
& quartan agues, In Darby-sh, none of these but all are sound & 
salubrious, 

The have no thunder, p. 201. (4.) 
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place this p. 197. b. (a.) 

I have tould you it comes a farr of as from ye Indies, & therefore 
you admire it and commend ye occult cognations & pperties ; now because 
it is common and cheape you have it in a kind of contempt. If this Coale 
& fire was rare to be found wee should more attentively swew into ye 
causes, & it would elevate us toa higher admiration than ye effects of 
ye Loade-ston, 


(fo. 193.] 
parag. I. sect 7. (4.) 

I will enlarge to give you a tast of ye etymologies of some of ye townes, 
wherby ye may know ye situation, or pperties of them w"out further 
relation, These are gathéred out of ye British & Saxon language saying 
w" Cratylus in Plato of our English as he said of Greeke, That wee have 
borrowed many words of ye barbarous, for they are more antient than wee. 

Melburne of some mill by ye water. Willoughby neere to some noted 
willow tree. Willowmot neere to such a mote. Cotton Cote-tun for 
a his house was fenced about. Tin signifies a hedge. Weston or 

uston a desart wild wodden place. These Gentlemen in ye Norman 
Catalogue y* have K. or W. are of Flanders. These from ye eastegan 
y‘ came w‘ Earle Baldwia father in law to ye Conqueror. Other ter- 
minations in Cliff, burgh, Borrow, ham, sted, Ford, words significantly 
retained if more softened. But I agree w™ him y* sayes y* an Etymologie 
for ye most part it is levis, et fallax, et plernmque ridicula, nan supenumero 
ubi proprietas verborum attenditur, sensus veritatis amittitur. 

Worksworth standing by ye water side & thus Darby by ye Saxons cald 
north-worthig, for theire is a smale brooke runnig thorough ye towne under 
nine bridges, & since cald Darby (as some will have it) from Dor signi- 
fying water. wick a fort or castle from hence Hardwick. 

(B.) [vid. p. 200 b. (B.) 


(a.) sec. 1. p- 199 b. § 10. sect. 1. 

ou may expect phaps politicall refections, observations, occasions of 
defections animadversions here & there to be inserted, as marks to saile 
by, & ye free-schoole for princes and high commanders. He that can 
unravill this skeane & lacs of Apotelesms, He shal be my greate Apollo, 
to him Ile render a reason of my neglect viz. After wee have donn ye 
best touchings things w™ are wout us-; all, whats wanting in success in 
respect of us is absolutely impossible. Againe Free Agencie will interrupt ye 
naal series both of casualitie and events. And againe, examine the reasons 
of Divinitie; we cannot kindly learne ye condition of humane nature, 
except wee know ye common cittie, and ye right systeme of ye world, in 
w all have fellowship. Al things y* belong to ye course of life is seated 
in our owne will and power, y‘ it is only ours y‘ wee live: But it seems 
only to be fate and chance y‘ wee die. This inshrined Hymarmene- 
Quzque fuit illa Dearum, admitts of Voluntiers, & is joyned w™ a certaine 
kind of societie to ye nature of man & all other creatures. She has a 
dispensing facultie by particulars in a foulded order of causes, in theire 
order number place and tyme.: If thou dost err and fall to ruine, she 
foresees y* thou dost it freely, and therefore thou ye cause whereon depends 
necessitie, If thou shalt win ye field it is decreede thou shalt take such 
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advice; follow such courses; if fall, such things will come to pass y* will 
bring this ruine upon thee. Our Nativitie is not condemned but punished. 
Thus Fate, Fore-sight, Free-will, and Fortune goe hand in hand, and 
w to preferr I dare not determine. In ye meane tyme here you have 
traditionall memorialls, in a bare narrative invested in the thrid-bare coate 
of Antiquitie ; wout pointing to Imitation or admonition,—fore-stawling 
ye Readers judgment, and indecently intruding into his capacitie by a 
prolephick insinuation. ‘These post-humous and virtuous expressions sig- 
nifie nothing but ye Anctious facilitie in diversions and feasable conjectures. / 


[fo. b.] 
pottage to be a good dish, if you bring a lacedemonian stomach, It is 


observed they have for ye most part fair long broad white teeth w® is caused 
by ye mastication of this oaten bread. But as ye benefitt of Milke in Low 
Germany may compare w™ y™ Burdeaux wines & spices of Portugall ; for 
our benefit of milke in Darby-sh. will exceede all ye arables, in an 
estimate, of ye neighbouring sothren counties. Her chiefest Mansion for 
ye Dairy is Dove=bank & Haddon upon ye river Wie. 203. b. a. 

4. Theire Butterie for ye most part is at Nottingham and Loughborough 
for from thence they fetch all their Mault and barley. Your merchant 
will say y* England hath better wines then France or Spaine ; better 
fruictes & spices then Arabia, & give a good reason for it, for ye Exoticks 
sell ye best of theire wares, by reason they will keepe & are best vendible; 
& keepe theire sowne vapid apt to corruption for their pper use & p'sent 
service. Soe I may say of Mault, these Derby-sh. men of forraige graine 
makes better Ale and beere, then any from whence they come, Witness 
your transcendant Darby Ale, and Sand-bich Ale in Cheshire, 

5. Theire Wardrop all ye Cuntrie over, ye sfepe more numerous, & 
ye fleece more fine and soft then those of Coleis. Theire staple. 

6. For ye Woodyard. Trees I doe acknowledge are soe few, in ye 
Peake espetially, y* had Judas been there, he would have repented, before 
he could have found one to act his execution ; but these are supply’d 
with pitt-coale, Peate & Turff. And for fencing in of inclosure instead of 
hedges Nimbrod might have found stone enough to have built his tower, 
whose topp should reach unto ye heaven, : 

7. But soe it is the best soules are most unfortunate in Exterions, or 
ye gifts of fortune. Socrates by ye Delphick oracle surnamed ye wisest, 
yet loaded w" false informations, betrayed, undefended, yeeld to ye powre of 
his accusers, Plato gives up ye discipline of his divine soule to ye 
tyrannicall sporting powre of Dyonisius, Pithagoras ye finest Index of 
a Deitie wandered as a fugitive, & perished by fire. Plotinus renowned 
for his temperance and fortitude was shattered by ye torments of a lan- 
guishing disease and prov’d one of ye most gastliests objects of Mankind. 
Marius had his arms and thighs cutt of, his toung cutt out, and lastly as ye 
last spectators of his miseries his eyes puld out. If vegitalls may bear 
proportion w™ Rationalls, Darby-sh. in ye Peake for sert & other su ficiall 
pducts is barren, rockie, uncultivate: But renders a mille=cuple increase 
in her interiors and mineralls, and seems to be ye rad y‘ Brutus offered 
to Appollo rough and knottie w" out, but'w"on all furbisht gould. You may 
talke of Tagus, Po, Pactolus and Ganges where Ingotts of gould are 
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plentifull: These are bloomed and smelted in ye ayre by ye fire of 
poeticall rapsodes to magnifie theire Cuntrie: but now in these our later 
dayes little of this to be found as empited or vanished, Our poetts lash 
out these straines, 


—an Icie Creame 
Upon ye Silver lake & Christall streame. 


They give this frequent epithite ye silver Trent, adorning it w™ fancies, 
knotts, dressings and strewings all silver: And I think as much silver 
found win ye banks of Trent, as gould in any of ye other rivers. But 
our Darby-sh. is unexhausted in her rich mineralls. where Iron-stonn is 
theire is ye loadeston found soe saies ye Naturalists, & I am sure these 
Loadestones are in Darby-sh. w™ draw all ye gould silver and graine of 
ye neighbouring counties, and most part of ye Westerne world. 


fo, x 

Ho run a discourse and tell you y‘these mineralls pceeds from ye 
Saline Gorgon ambuscaded in ye terrestriall residence, and animated 
by ye vestall sparke and vitall-light. That ye various colours are ye errors of 
ye Custos or p'sident of vegitation; this is but to please you wa Philo- 
sophical canting, and I will transmitt it. This Magazine and Treasurie is 
at Woorks-worth, the prime Rhadamant here keeps his courts. The 
judges of ye Inferior Regions are said to be Rhadamantus & Minos, ye 
former K. of Lycia ye later of Crete, both most just men, when living 
Legislators, and wonder not I give him this name by Metonymie. For 
Jupiter was a mightie Monarch, Neptune his high Admirall, Bacchus his 
Butler, Pluto high Treasurer, Ceres kept ye keyes of his granarie, Io was 
his Dayry-maid. For instance this one Hyperbole may excuse all myne. 


Divisum imperium cum Jove Cesar habet. 


In Ethicks & in Logicke error may be serviceable to truth, an enormous 
& greate disproportion’d Simile may have something of imitation. 


(To be continued.) 





MARSHALL ADMINISTRATIONS IN P.C.C. 
EDITED BY GEORGE W. MARSHALL, LL.D., F.S.A. 


(Continued from Vol. XXI., page 250.) 


128.- John Marshall of Froxfield, co. Southampton. Adm’on to Elizabeth Marshall 
his relict, 15 July, 1674. See No. 97. 
129.—Susanna Marshall of the parish of St. Katherine near the Tower who died at 
Reading, co. Berks. Adm’on to Elizabeth ~ aunt on the maternal side, and 
guardian of William Marshall a minor son of the said Susanna Marshall, during 
his minority, and to use of Anne and Samuel other children of the said dec 
25 November, 1674. 
130.—Robert Marshall in the Prison called the Poultry Counter, London. Adm’on 
to Edward Meriwether principal creditor, Mary Marshall his mother having 
renounced, 6 May, 1675. 
181.—William Marshall of Chatham, co. Kent, but deceased at Sheerness. Adm’on 
to Margaret Marshall his relict, 4 September, 1675. 
182.—John Marshall of Hatton Garden in the parish of St. Andrew Holborn, co. 
Middlesex. Adm’on to Richard Tichborne principal creditor, John Marshall 
nephew by the brother and next of kin having renounced, 20 March, 1675-6. 
133.—James Marshall, senior, of the City of Exeter, but at Guinney in parts beyond 
sea deceased. Adm’on to John Marshall his brother, James Marshall his son 
having renounced, 10 May, 1677. Adm’on de bonis non to James Marshall the 
son, 16 October, 1694. 
See Genealogist, Vol. iv. p. 17. 
134.—Jobn Marshall of the parish of St. Mary-at-Hill, London. Adm’on to Mary 
Marshall his relict, 26 May, 1677. 
This John was buried at St. Mary-at-Hill, 26 April, 1677. A family of the 
name was resident in the parish at an early date. Sir Henry Marshall, 
Lord Mayor, was with several of his family buried here at the beginning of 
the last century. These entries are from the Parish Register :— 


BaPTISMS. 
Mary dau. of Robert and Ann Marshall, 11 May, 1678. 
Elizabeth dau. of same 23 Aug. 1674. 
George son of George and Elizabeth Marshall, 11 Octr. 1710. 
George son of same 16 Aug*. 1712. 
Henry son of same 20 Dec. 1713. 


MARRIAGES. 
Robert Grindoll and Ann Marshall, 20 April, 1630. 
John Marshall and Alice Edger, 7 July, 1651. 
John Marshall and Francis Mallery, 15 May, 1658. 
Richard Sopp and Anne Marshall, 7 June, 1702. 
Thomas Marshall and Mary Fish, 19 Feby. 1706. 
Charles Miller and Ann Marshall, 10 June, 1715. 


BvRIALS. 
John Marshall, 26 April, 1677. 
Elizabeth Marshall, 20 Sept*. 1680. 
Robert Marshall, 28 March, 1682. 
George Marshall from Greenwich, 4 August, 1704. 
Jobn Marshall, lodger, 21 June, 1706.* 
John Marshall, 13 June, 1716. 
Charles Marshall, 22 May, 1722. 
Elizabeth Marshall, 22 April, 1735. 
George Marshall, 30 Nov'. 1740. 


Jacob Edington and Anne Marshall, both of St. Mary-at-Hill, were married 
by license at All Hallows, Barking, 2 July, 1687. 

Thomas Marshall of St. Mary-at-Hill, and Alice Reade of St. Martin-in-the- 
Hay were married by license at St. Martin-in-the-Fields, 16 February, 





* His will proved in P.C.C. 3 July, 1706. (Bedes 151.) 
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135.—John Marshall of the City of Worcester, mercer. Adm’on to Anne Marshall 
his relict, 4 June, 1677. f 

Several people of the name apparently resided at Worcester in the 17th 

century. The will of ‘‘John Marshall of the city of Worcester, mercer,” 

rhaps the father of this John, is dated 28 February 1667. He mentions 
bis children but not by their names. Directs to be buried ‘‘in the Parish 
Charch of St. Swithin in the City of Worcester, as near as with convenience 
may be where some of my children are buried.” Appoints wife Elizabeth 
sole executrix; she proved, at Worcester, 3 July, 1668. ; 

I note the following wills of Worcester Marshalls in the Prerogative Court of 
Canterbury :— 

Elizabeth Marshall, of the parish of All Saints in the city of Worcester, 
spinster. Dated 6 January, 1677. To be buried in All Saints chancel. 
Brother-in-law William Bissell residuary legatee and executor. To my 
sister Jane Bissell my gold bodkin, my stone ring, and my laced apron. 
My kinsman Samuell Bissell their son. Their son William Bissell. Edward 
Bissell their son. Nicholas Bissell their son. James Bissell their son. Jane 
Bissell their daughter. My sister Thomasine Nanfan.* Edward Nanfan 
her son. Mary Nanfan her daughter. My sister-in-law Anne Marshall, 
widow. Her son John Marshall. Her daughter Christian Marshall. My 
kinsman Edward Marshall. Thomas Marshall, Robert Marshall, and Mary 
Marshall their sister, all under age. Ruth Giles of Powick, widow. 
Frances Newman, widow. Jane Hughes. Proved by William Bissell, 
9 March, 1677. (Reeve 25.) 

Thomas Marshall of the City of Worcester, Marriner. Dated 3 October, 1692. 
Appoints Richard Fletcher of Bow, co. Essex, tailor, his attorney and 
executor. He proved 27 September, 1695. (Irby, 220.) 

136.—William Marshall in parts beyond sea deceased. Adm’on to Thomas Marshall 
his brother, 26 April, 1678. 

137.—John Marshall of the parish of St. George, Southwark. Adm’on to John 
Freeman, Esq®. principal creditor, Lady Jane Williams relict of said deceased 
having first renounced, 5 June, 1678. 

Lady Jane Williams was relict of Sir Maurice Williams, knt. Adm’on of his 
estate in which he is described as of St. Aun, Blackfriars, was granted to her 
in P.C.C. 28 May, 1658. He was buried as ‘‘Sir Morris Williams” at St. 
Ann, Blackfriars, 15 May, 1658. The two following entries of baptisms are 
from the Register of All Hallows, Lombard Street :— 

1660. Aug*.16. John son of Jobn and Jane Marshall, born 30 July. 

1662. July 29. Jane dau. of John Marshall, merchant in Grace-church St. 
and Jane his wife otherwise called the Lady Williams. 

Sarah dau. of John Marshall, gent., and the Lady Jane Williams, was bapt. at 
St. Giles-in-the-Fields, co. Middx., 10 April, 1670. 

138.—Jobn Marshall late at Ballasore in the East Indies deceased unmarried. 
Adm’on to Ralph Marshall his brother, 7 August, 1678. These letters of 
Adm’on renounced, and will proved 15 September, 1679. 
He was one of the family of Marshall of Theddlethorpe, of which an account 
will be found in the Yorkshire Archeological Journal. 

189.—Thomas Marshall, sen'., of the parish of St. Mary Magdalen, Bermondsey, co. 
Surrey. Adm’on to Margaret Valentine wife of Richard Valentine, aunt on the 
father’s side, and lawful guardian appointed to Thomas Marshall, jun"., son of the 
deceased, 15 August, 1678. 

140.—Richard Marshall alias Founder of Withiam, co. Sussex. Adm’on to Susanna 
Marshall alias Founder his relict, 18 September, 1678, 

See No. 109. 

141.—John Marshall, jun'., of Aldermarston, co. Berks. Adm’on to Mary Marshall 
his relict, 12 December, 1678. 

142.—Simon Marshall of Guinea in parts beyond sea. Adm’on to Henry Wolkmar 
husband of Mary Wolkmar mother of said deceased to administer during suit 
between the ssid Henry Wolkmar now husband of Mary mother of said deceased 
and Sebastian Hurtz husband of Catherine Hurtz sister of said deceased, 7 
August, 1679. , 





*There is a marriage license in the Vicar Generai’s office dated 16 September, 
1673, for John Nanfan of Islington, perriwig-maker, bachelor, aged about 27, and 
Thomasin Marshall of same parish, aged about 24, and at her own disposal, to marry 
at Islington, St. Paul Covent Garden, or Ail Hallowes-in-the-Wall. 
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143.—Richard Marshall of Creyford, co. Kent, widower. Adm’on to his sisters Anne 
Medburst alias Marshall, widow, and Margaret Wyburne alias Marshall, widow, 
24 May, 1680. 

See No. 150. The will of his father “ John Marshall of the parish of Crayford, 
co. Kent,” is dated 22 January, 1675. Mentions his wife. Son John 
Marshall. Francis Wyburne who married my daughter Margaret, and his 
sons John and Allen. Daughter Ann Medhurst. Appoints son Richard 
Marshall executor. He proved in P.C.C. 20 February, 1676. (Hale 21.) 

Stephen Marshall of Crayford, Kent, and Mary Lewen of Lambeth, were 
married at St. James’ Westminster, by licence from Bishop of London, 21 
October, 1752. (Par. Register.) 

This family was seated at Crayford as early as 1498, and appears to have been 
of some importance. They bore for arms, Argent, a chevron between three 
horseshoes sable, an evidently “‘ canting” coat. The following will is that 
of the first of the family I have found :— 

John Marchall the elder, Citizen and Mercer of London, dated 12 January, 
1498. To be buried in the chapel of our Blessed Lady in the parish Churche 
of Saint Laurence in the old Jury of London, in the place where I have 
ordered and made my tombe in the said chapell. John Marchall my son. 
Johane my wiff. Gives son John implements and houshold stuff in my grete 
place in the parish of Crayford, co. Kent. To William Bollys £10 on con- 
dition that he be ruled, etc.,-by my wife his aunt. Then follows testator’s 
will as regards his lands in the counties of Kent, Norfolk, and Warwick ; 
in the parishes of Crayford, Earde, Bexley, Wylmington,* Dertford, Der- 
singham, Sandryngham, Wolforton, Ingaldesthorp, Shornborne, and Strat- 
ford-upou-Avon, which I the said John Marchall and Johane my wife late 
had of the demise grant feofment and by deed endented of Master John 
Breteyn, Dr of divinity, and John Worsopp, scrivener, and Thomas White- 
church, mercer, citizens of London, the deed dated 16 July 8 Henry 7. 
Gives them to wife for life, remainder toson John and Kateryn his wife. 
Lands in Edworth, co. Bedford, Potton, etc., to wife Johan. Proved in 
P.C.C. 9 February, 1498. (Horne 28.) 

John Marshall the son is, I presume, identical with the John Marshall men- 
tioned in the following brief pedigree taken from Harl. MS. 1548, fo. 72b; 
Cole’s Escheats, Vol i. 188, 405; iv. 148, 148; and, Inq. Essex and Hertford, 
11-12 Henry VILI., No 5. in Public Record Office. 





Sir John Cutts, of=Elizabeth. John Marshall,=Catherine, d. and co-heir of 
Horham Hall, in of Crafford. | Henry Langley, of Ryckling 
Com. Essex, knt., Ob. 19 Feb., | Hall, in Co. Essex. Died 15 
descended out of 12 Hen. VIII. Feb., 9 Henry VIII. 
the house of Cutt 

of Yorkshire, Richard — 


| 
1. John 2 Henry Cutts of Beeringbury, = Ellfaor, d. and Mary, wife of John 
Cutts. in Com. Kent, Married 2ndly | co-heirof John Cutte. Died 14 
Catherine, dau. and co-heir of | Marshall, of July, 13 Henry 
ee A Langley, of Ryckling Crafford, in VIIL.+ 
, in 











‘om. Essex (sic). Com. Kent. = 
| | , | 
Henry Cutts. John Cutts. Petrus, f. and h, 2. Rob’tus. 
Arms.—Quarterly. 1, Argent, on a bend engrailed sable three plates. Cutts. 2, 
banlohaibeseh B, ......008 4, Argent, a chevron between three horseshoes sable. 


Marshali.t 5, Langley. 6, Walden. 7, Fox. 





* Brother John Marshall of Wilmington mentioned in will of Thomas Marshall of 
Beckley, pr. 1606. (Huddleston 2.) See will of Henry Marshall, Vicar of Wilming- 
ton, Sussex Archwologica' Collections, Vol. xiii. p. 49. 

+ Ing. p. m. (11-12 Herry VIII. No. 5.) taken at Walden in Essex, 16 August, 12 
Henry VIli., on death of Katherine Marshall. She died 15 Febry 9 Henry VIII., and 
Elionora wife of Henry Cutt, son of John Cutt, Knight, and Mary Cutt, wife of John 
Cutt, son of Richard Cutt, were her daughters and heirs, and said Elionora is aged 


10 (?), and said Mary is aged 24,and the jurors say they were the heirs of John 
Marshall, Esqr. 

t This is tricked as the coat of William Marshall of Ellesburgh, co. Bucks, in 
Harl. MS., 1588, fo. 116. 
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144.—John Marshall of the parish of St. George, Buttolph Lane, London. Adm’on to 
Alice Marshall his mother and principal creditor, Anna Marshall his relict having 
renounced, 6 October, 1680. 

145.—F rancis Marshall of Gravesend, co. Kent, widower. Adm’on to Mary Reed, 
widow, bis daughter and next of kin, 9 November, 1680. 

146.—Simon Marshall of the parish of St. Giles-in-the-Fields. Adm’on to his eldest 
son Charles Marshall, 24 January, 1680. 

His will was subsequently proved. In it he is described as “ of the parish of 
St. Giles-in-the-Fields, co. Middlesex, citizen and vintner of London.” It is 
dated 7 September, 1670. He desires to be buried “as near my late deare 
wife Martb& Marshall as may be,” but does not state where she was buried. 
Mentions his children, Edmund, Simon, Martha, and Richard. Son Philip 
distempered with the palsy. Grandchildren, Martha, William, and Simon, 
children of my son nies Marshall and Elizabeth his now wife. Says that 
he settled said Charles in the Vine Tavern, Holborn, and put him in the 
trade thereof. Gives him lease of that Tavern, and also the Bull Inn at 
Hodesdon, co. Herts, and messuages there in fee. Sister Anne Hanns wife 
of my brother in Jaw Edward Hanns, and their sons Robert and James 
Hanns. Appoints sons Charles and Edmund executors. They proved in 
P.C.C. 11 March, 1680. (North, 47.) 

The will of Charles Marshall in which he is described as of the parish of St. 
Giles-in-the-Fields, Vintner, is dated ... March, 1685-6. He devises the 
Bull Inn in Hodsdon, etc., to bis son William. Mentions his daughters 
Susan and Martha, and appoints his sons William and Symon executors— 
Mr. Robert Longland te Mr. Richard Sheppard overseers. Adm’on was 
granted by the Commissory Court of London, 21 February, 1686 to John 
Parsons guardian to William and Symon Marshall minors, 

John Parsons was the husband of Martha sister of Charles Marshall. The 
following entry is from the Register of St. Martin-in-the-Fields, co. Middx. 
“1679-80, February 5—John Parsons of this parish and Martha Marshall of 

St. Giles-in-the Fields—Licence.” 
147.—Giibert Marshall, Esqr. of Houghall, co. Durham, but deceased in Gray’s Inn, 
Co, Middx. Adim’on to Gilbert Marshall, Esqr., his ‘son, Elizabeth Radcliffe alias 
Marshall relict of said deceased and Alexander Radcliffe her husband having 
renounced, 5 March, 1680. 
See Gloucestershire Notes and Queries, p. 182. 
148.—Jane Marshall alias Cannon of the parish of St. Oswald, Durham. Adm’on to 
her husband Richard Marshall, 5 March, 1680. 
See Gloucestershire Notes and Queries, p. 132. 
149.—Alice Marshall of St. Thomas Apostle, Southwark, Adm’on to her mother 
Alice Marshall, 30 March, 1681. 
150.—Anna Marshall of the parish of St. Thomas Apostle in Southwark, widow, but 
* Crayford, co. Kent, deceased. Adm’on to her brother Henry Lawrence, 2 

ay, 1681. 

See No. 143. Thomas Marshall and Hannah Garrard, were married at St. 
Thomas Apostle, London, 23 September, 1647. 

The will of Sheen Marshall, the husband of this Anna, was made nuncupative, 
and bears date 24 August, 1656. From the probate act it appears that he 
was of the parish of St. Mary Magdalen, Bermondsey, tanner. He bequeaths 
to his mother-in-law Anne Garrard £50. To sister Elizabeth Tamrell wife 
of Thomas Tamrell, marriner, £5. To Richard Bannister £5. Appoints his 
wife Anna Marshall executrix and residuary legatee. She proved in P.C.C, 
8 September, 1656. The witnesses were William Launce, and Richard 
Bannnister. (Berkley 190.) 

151.—Samuel Marshall of the parish of St. Lawrence Old Jury, deceased unmarried. 
Adm’on to his brother Benjamin Marshall, Sara Hanford alias Marshall having 
renounced, 19 July, 1681. 

152.—James Marshall of the parish of St. Botolph Aldgate, but in the ship called 
the “ ae Fisher” deceased. Adm’on to Elianor Marshall his relict, 13 Septem- 
ber, 168 

153.—Jobn Marshall of the parish of St. Catherine Coleman. Adm’on to Jane 
Marshall his relict, 4 September, 1682. 

154.—Alexander Marshall of Fulham, co. Middlesex, gent. Adm’on to Dorothy 
Marshall his relict, 3 January, 1683. 

Her will as “ Dorothy Marshall, widow, ” is dated 30 July, 1711. To be buried 
in chancel of Fulham church as near as conveniently can be by my dear 











* These words are erased in the register. 
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husband who lyes under the Alter with a gravestone upon him that has his 
name on it. My sister Freind. My nephew William Freind. My nephew 
Dr. Jehn Freind. My neice Delaugh. My neice Dobson. Dr. Pargiter’s 
three daughters, and his two youngest sons. My cousin Francis Fp oe Dr. 
Pargiter’s widow. Dr. Pargiter’s eldest son. y cousin Woilhul of Fenford, 
widow. My cousin Abigail Hickman. Mr. How and his davghter. Cousin 
Ann Ingborow, widow. Nephew Dr. Robert Freind, sole executor. Witnesses, 
Lyonell Wells, Mary Wells, and John Wells. Codicil dated 14 September, 
1711. Cousin Ghaghessegh. Cousin Charles Shugborough. Nephew John 
Freind. Cousin Robert Pargiter, Cousin Ab. Hickman. /itnesses, 
Rebecca Noades, Susanna Blewett. Proved in P.C.C. by the Revd. Robert 
Freind, 8.T.P., 2 October, 1711. (Young 2165.) 

155.—Margaret Marshall of the City of Paris in France. Adm’on to her mother 

Catherine Ayres wife of John Ayres, Esqr., 11 December, 1683. 

There is a licence in the Faculty office of the Archbishop of Canterbury for 
the marriage of her sister Catherine :—1665-6. Feb. 6. Henry Drakes of 
St. Giles-in-the-Fields, widower, and Catherine Marshall, spinster, aged 16, 
daughter of Catherine Ayres now wife of John Ayres of St. Lawrence Jury, 
Gentn., who alleges, with her consent.—At St. Lawrence Jewry, St Mary 
Magdalen Milk St, or St. Michael Bassishaw. 

156.—Thomas Marshall of the parish of St. Martin Vintry, London. Adm’on to his 
daughters Anne Heather alias Marshall wife of Robert Heather, and Martha 
Meyres wife of George Meyres, 20 June, 1684. 

“My aunt Mayers of London” is mentioned in the will of Marie Marshall of 
aidstone, co. Kent, spinster, 1671. (Duke 114.) 

157.—Elizabeth Marshall alias Walter, of the parish of St. Margaret, Westminster. 
Adm’on to Anne Walter, her sister and next of kin, 8 July, 1684. 

158.—Thomas Marshall of Taunton, co. Somerset. Adm’on to Joanna Marshall his 
relict, 16 August, 1686. 

159.—Thomas Marshall of the parish of St. Mary Magdalen, Bermondsey, but in the 
ship the “ Four Brothers” deceased. Adm’on to Barbara Marshall bis relict, 16 
February, 1686-7. 

160.--Sara Marshall of the parish of St. James, Clerkenwell, widow. Adm’on to 
Sara Bransby principal creditor, Sara Wanstead aunt, Dame Martha Clayton 
and Anna Wise neices by the sister, having renounced, 15 April, 1687. 

161.—John Marshall late of the City of London, but deceased in the East Indies. 
Adm’on to Joan Marshall his relict, 2 June, 1687. 

Administration with the will annexed was granted to Joane Marshall the relict, 
17 May, 1688. He is described John Marshall junr. Will is dated 21 May, 
1686. Mentions wife. Gives rings to Captain Henry Vdall, Captain Joseph 
Rea, and Edmund Vvedall. To loving friend Mr. Thomas Fisher my black 
boy. (Exton 64.) 

The widow married Roger Bennett. Licence Faculty Office Archbp. of 
Canterbyry,—1688.—Novr. 20. Roger Bennett of the Inner Temple, *, 
bachelor, aged 23, and Johanna Marshall of Trinity Minories about 21 and 
a widow, whose mts are dead and she at her own disposal, at St. 
Martin-in-the-Fields or the Chapel Royal Whitehall. The marriage took 
place at St. Martin’s-in-the-Fields, 20 November, 1688.—‘‘ Roger Bennett of 
the Inner Temple and Joan Marshall of Trinity Minories. Licence Archbp.” 

Her will is dated 13 September, 1689, in it she is described as Joane Bennett 
now wife of Mr. Roger Bennett of Thistleworth, Middx., sicke and weake. 
To my husband Roger Bennett the £1000 “‘ left me as a Joynture by my late 
husband John Marshal, Jun., deceased, of his houses and estate in Drury 
Lane, and Princes St. London, as by a certaine Deed or Indenture of writing 

all of his the said John Marshal’s owne handwriting dated in Batavia, 18 Dec. 
\ 1682, may more fully and at large appear, as also all the estate both real and 
| personal of the said John Marshall deceased which he gave me by his last 
| will. I also give to my said husband Roger Bennett all my estate either in 
Holland, or in the East Indies, that was left me by my late father Monsr. 
Johannes Wilde deceased or what is since fallen or become due to me by the 
death of my late mother Hellena Van de Poele late wife to my said father 
Monsr. Johe’s de Wilde, and since his death remarryed to Captain Waweler, 
I give to my said husband and make him sole executor.” He proved in 
P.C.C. 28 March, 1691. (Vere 49) 
162.—Walter Marshall of the parish of Stepney, co. Middlesex, but on the high 
-_ deceased unmarried. Adm’on to Alice Fyler, widow, principal creditor, 19 
uve, 1688. 
163.—Elizabeth Hart alias Marshall of Tottenham, co. Middlesex. Adm’on to her 
husband William H rt February, 1688-9. 
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164.—Christopher Marshall, junr., of the parish of St. Saviour Southwarke. Adm’on 
to Elizabeth Marsball bis relict, 28 August, 1689. Adm’on to Sara Marshall his 
daughter, Elizabeth his relict being deceased, 10 August, 1699. 

Died May 1689. Buried at St. Saviour's Southwark. See M.I. in “ New 

View of London.” ARMs. Three bars, a canton Ermine. See No. 189. 
165.—John Marshall of the parish of St. Audrew Holborne, gent. Adm’on to Anne 
Marshall his relict, 17 December, 1689. 

He was son of John, son of “‘ John Marshall of London, Esquire,” whose will* 
is dated 9 November, 1671. He bequeaths to his son John only £50 because 
he has already advanced him money to set him up as a Woollen Draper. To 
wife Anne his house in Ludgate Street in the parish of St. Martins within 
Ludgate. Mentions Jobn son of his said son John. Two Bonds to Elizabeth 
and Joane daughters of his (testators) sister Priscilla which their father my 
brother-in-law John Wallis doth owe me. My sister Wilkes and her hus- 
band, Cozen John Wilkes. Cozen Robert Chandler.¢ Richard Trimnell. 
Captain Francis Spicer. Richard Grape. Cozen Sir Richard Browne, Knut. 
and Bart. Cozen Mr. Jobn Browne of White Fryers. Wife Anne sole 
executrix. Cozen Thomas Douglas, Dr. of Phisick. Proved by relict in 
P.C.C., 21 August, 1679. (King 109.) 

The will* of Anne Marshall the relict of this testator, in which she is described 
as ‘‘of Hampstead, co. Middlesex, widow,’ is dated 12 July, 1682. She 
directs to be buried in church of St. Nicholas Cole Abbey, London. To 
grandson John Marshall iron chest that stands at Mr. Clowdesleys, and my 
gold ring which was formerly his mothers wedding ring. To grandson 
Richard Marshall my gold ring which was formerly my own wedding ring. 
To my nephew Sir Richard Browne, Kt. and Bart., £115, he giving my ex- 
ecutors a full discharge for all such moneys as my son John Marshall at the 
time of his decease owed to him the said Sir Richard Browne. My nephew 
Mr. John Browne of White Friars, London, £300—for same reason. My 
cozen Mrs. Bridgett-Harvey £20 for a ring. My cozen Mrs. Elizabeth 
Browne. My cozen Dr. Thomas Douglas and Elizabeth his wife. My cozen 
Richard Grape of Wookingham. My husbands half brother William 
Marshall, My husbands sisters son Robert Chandeler. My husbands sisters 
son John Wicks. Residue to grandsons John Marshall and Richard 
Marshall, John to have bis share when he has served his apprenticeship, and 

+ Richard his when he is 21, and appoints them executors. CoDIciL, dated 5 
October, 1685. Proved in P,.C.C. 20 October, 1685, by John Marshall, 
Richard Marshall the other executor having died before the testatrix. (Cann 
123.)—27 June, 1690, Adm’on to Anne relict and administratrix of the goods 
of Jobn Marshall deceased while he lived executor to Anne Marshall deceased. 

Anne Marshall, the testatrix was sister of John Browne alias Moses, and 
daughter of Richard Browne. John Browne’s son Richard, created a Baro- 
net 22 July, 1660, was Lord Mayor of London. Some account of his family 
will be found in the ‘‘ Genéalogist,” vol. iii. 377; iv. 128, etc. The follow- 
ing baptisms from the Registers of St. Andrew’s, Holborn, are probably 
those of children of this Anne and John Marshall her husband.—1668, April 
18. William son of John Marshall, Esq. and Anne. Bartlet’s Buildings.— 
1689, May 19. John son of same. 

166.—Richard Marshall in the King’s ship “ Dover” deceased. Adm’on to Jobn 
Marshall his father 10 January, 1689-90. 

167.—Jobn Marshall of Kinnall Ferry in the parish of Owston, co. Lincoln, but in 
the King’s ship “ Hanniball” deceased. Adm’on to John Lumby attorney for 
John Marshall his father, 25 November, 1690. 

168.—Henry Marshall in the ship “ Breda” in the King’s Service deceased unmar- 
ried. Adm‘on to Martin James of the parish of Stepney to the use of Anne 
Marshall, widow, mother of deceased, 16 January, 1690-91. 

169.—William Marshall in the King’s ship the ‘‘ Coronation” deceased uumarried. 
Adm’on to Cuthbert Catesworth attorney for Jane Marshall his mother, 23 
February, 1691-2. 

170.—James Marshall in the King’s ship the “ Vanguard” deceased unmarried. 
Adm’on to Thomas Ashfield principal creditor, 21 January, 1692-3. 

171.—Mary Marshall alias Swinnerton of the parish of St. Mary Magdalene, Taunton, 
co. Somerset. Adm’vn to her busband John Marshall, 21 January, 1692-3. 











* The terms cozen and nephew are synonymous in these wills. 
ut —— Marshall, Esq., and Mary Chaundler, married at Chelsea, co. Middx, , 27 
> 
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172.—William Marshall of P Hall, co. Warwick, but deceased unmarried at 
Brussells. Adm’on to Anthony Ettrick principal creditor, 23 December, 1693. 

173.—Samuel Marshall of Great Waltham, co. Essex, but in New England, deceased. 
Adm’on to his son John Marshall, 16 February, 1693-4. 

I note the will of another Samuel, perhaps his father—Samuel Marshall of 
Great Waltham, co. Essex, Yeoman, dated 8 July, 1652. To son Samuel 
ane age) tenement in which he (testator) lives called the Wall, and all his 
reeholds in Waltham and Much Dunmow—Daughter Elizabeth Marshall, 
under 18. Anne Pomfrett the daughter of John Pomfrett of Langley, co. 
Essex, husbandman. Mentions children of his uncles James, Henry, and 
Robert White. My brother in law John Pomfrett. Sister Margaret Marshall. 
Proved in P.C.C, 13 February, 1654. (Aylett 255.) 

174.—Thomas Marshall of Whitehall, co. Middlesex. Adm’on to Mary Marshall his 
relict, 25 October, 1695. 

175.—John Marshall of Whitby, but deceased in the King’s ship the ‘‘ Norfolk ” un- 
married. Adm’on to Catherine Furness attorney for Abigal! Marshall, now at 
Whitby, mother of deceased, 16 June, 1696. 

James Marshall and Abigal Gardner were married at Whitby in 1658. They 
may have been the parents of this John. A tumber ef extracts from the 
Whitby Registers will be found.in the ‘‘ Genealogist,” vol. ii. p. 232. 

176.—William Marshall of the King’s ship ‘‘ Winchester,” d d unmarried. Ad- 
m’on to Margaret Marshall, widow, his mother, 19 August, 1696. 

177.—John Marshall of East Greenwich, co. Kent, but deceased in the King’s ship 
~ “ Flame” fireship, at Portsmouth. Adm’on to Rebecca bis relict, 9 Septem- 

r, 1696. 

178.—John Marshall of St. Giles in the Fields, co. Middlesex. Adm’on to Constance 
his relict, 15 September, 1696. 

179.—Francis Marshall of the parish of St. James, Duke’s Place, London. Adm’on 
to John McKenny pr ncipal creditor, Phllippa Marsball the relict having re- 
nounced, 15 February, 1696-7. 

180.—William Marshall of the parish of St. Martin in the Fields. Adm’on to 
Sarah Marshall his relict, 1 September, 1697. 

181.—Henry Marshall in the King’s ship the ‘“ Mary Gally” deceased unmarried. 
Adm’on to Henry Thurnam principal creditor, 12 April, 1698. 

182.—James Marshall in the ship “ Industry” deceased. Adm’on to Thomas Lawes 
principal creditor, 29 September, 1698. + 

183.—George Marshall of Bengall in the East Indies deceased unmarried. Adm’on 
to John Bromwell principal creditor, Rebecca Marshall his mother having 
renounced, 1 December, 1698. 

184.—John Marshall of Tuddi nm, co. Middlesex. Adm’on to Rebecca Marshall 
his relict, 8 December, 1698. 

“Rebekah Marshall late of Tuddington, co. Middx., and now of London, 
widow,” made her will 10 April, 1717. Desires to be buried in parish church 
of Tuddington. Mentions, poor cousin Elizabeth Smith. Son in law Mr. 
Robert Stamper to be executor. Neice Patience Vanderhagen and her 
husband. Rev. Mr. Hale of Tuddington. My cousin Lowe and her husband, 
and her daughter Elizabeth Lowe. The Rev. Mr. Vaughan and his wife. 
The Rev. Mr. Thomas Stamper* and his wife. My three nddaughters, 
Rebekah Cholwell the wife of Nicholas Cholwell, Anna Bishop the wife of 
Robert Bishop, and Elizabeth Stamper spinster. Proved in P.C.C. by 
Robert Stamper, 22 December, 1720. (Shaller 258.) 

185.—Silvester Marshall of the parish of St. Martin in the Fields. Adm’on to Mary 
Marshall his relict, 22 December, 1698. Inventory £13 18s. Od. She made 
“ declaration” and was therefore probably a Quaker. 

186.—John Marshall of the King’s ship “ Expedition” deceased at Cadiz. Adm’on 
to his sister Elizabeth Gyles wife of Thomas Gyles, 30 December, 1698. 

187.—Edward Marshall of Wiccomb, co Bucks, widower. Adm’on to his daughter 
Susanna Marshall, spinster, 3 Feb’ , 1698-9. 

188.—Stephen Marshall in the King’s ship “ Restauration” deceased unmarried. 
Adm’on. to George Graden attorney of William Bonner principal creditor, 15 
January, 1699-1700. 





(To be continued. ) 





* 1683. James Marshall of York, girdler, aged 22, had licence to marry Priscilla 
Stamper of York, aged 20, spinster, at Spuriergate.—Paver's Marriage Licences. 
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172.—William Marshall of P: Hall, co. Warwick, but deceased unmarried at 
Brussells. Adm’on to Anthony Ettrick principal creditor, 23 December, 1693. 

173.—Samuel Marshall of Great Waltham, co. Essex, but in New England, deceased. 
Adm’on to his son John Marshall, 16 February, 1693-4. 

I note the will of another Samuel, perhaps his father—Samuel Marshall of 
Great Waltham, co. Essex, Yeoman, dated 3 July, 1652. To son Samuel 
werd age) tenement in which he (testator) lives called the Wall, and all his 
reeholds in Waltham and Much Dunmow—Daughter Elizabeth Marshall, 
under 18. Anne Pomfrett the daughter of John Pomfrett of Langley, co. 
Essex, husbandman. Mentions children of his uncles James, Henry, and 
Robert White. My brother in law John Pomfrett. Sister Margaret Marshall. 
Proved in P.C.C, 13 February, 1654. (Aylett 255.) 

174.—Thomas Marshall of Whitehall, co. Middlesex. Adm’on to Mary Marshall his 
relict, 25 October, 1695. 

175.—John Marshall of Whitby, but deceased in the King’s ship the ‘‘ Norfolk ” un- 
married. Adm’on to Catherine Furness attorney for Abigall Marshall, now at 
Whitby, mother of deceased, 16 June, 1696. 

James Marshall and Abigal Gardner were married at Whitby in 1658. They 
may have been the parents of this John. A tumber of extracts from the 
Whitby Registers will be found.in the ‘‘ Genealogist,” vol. ii. p. 232. 

176.—William Marshall of the King’s ship ‘‘ Winchester,” d d unmarried. Ad- 
m’on to Margaret Marshall, widow, his mother, 19 August, 1696. 

177.—John Marshall of East Greenwich, co. Kent, but deceased in the King’s ship 
on . — ” fireship, at Portsmouth. Adm’on to Rebecca his relict, 9 Septem- 

r, 1696. 

178.—John Marshall of St. Giles.in the Fields, co. Middlesex. Adm/’on to Constance 
his relict, 15 September, 1696. 

179.—Francis Marshall of the parish of St. James, Duke’s Place, London. Adm’on 
to John McKenny pr ncipal creditor, Phillippa Marsball the relict having re- 
nounced, 15 February, 1696-7. 

180.—William Marshall of the parish of St. Martin in the Fields. Adm’on to 
Sarah Marshall his relict, 1 September, 1697. 

181.—Henry Marshall in the King’s ship the ‘‘ Mary Gally ” deceased unmarried. 
Adm’on to Henry Thurnam principal creditor, 12 April, 1698. 

182,—James Marshall in the ship “ Industry” deceased. Adm’on to Thomas Lawes 
principal creditor, 29 September, 1698. ad 

183.—George Marshall of Bengall in the East Indies deceased unmarried. Adm’on 
to John Bromwell principal creditor, Rebecca Marshall his mother having 
renounced, 1 December, 1698. 

184.—John Marshall of ae co. Middlesex. Adm’on to Rebecca Marshall 
his relict, 8 December, 1698. 

“Rebekah Marshall late of Tuddington, co. Middx., and now of London, 
widow,” made her will 10 April, 1717. Desires to be buried in parish church 
of Tuddington. Mentions, poor cousin Elizabeth Smith. Son inlaw Mr. 
Robert Stamper to be executor. Neice Patience Vanderhagen and her 
husband. Rev. Mr. Hale of Tuddington. My cousin Lowe and her husband, 
and her daughter Elizabeth Lowe. The Rev. Mr. Vaughan and his wife. 
The Rev. Mr. Thomas Stamper* and his wife. My three es, 
Rebekah Cholwell the wife of Nicholas Cholwell, Anna Bishop the wife of 
Robert Bishop, and Elizabeth Stamper spinster. Proved in P.C.C. by 
Robert Stamper, 22 December, 1720. (Shaller 258.) 

185.—Silvester Marshall of the parish of St. Martin in the Fields. Adm’on to Mary 
Marshall his relict, 22 December, 1698. Inventory £13 18s. Od. She made 
“ declaration” and was therefore probably a Quaker. 

186.—John Marshall of the King’s ship “ Expedition” deceased at Cadiz. Adm’on 
to his sister Elizabeth Gyles wife of Thomas Gyles, 30 December, 1698. 

187.—Edward Marshall of Wiccomb, co Bucks, widower. Adm’on to his daughter 
Susanna Marshall, spinster, 3 February, 1698-9. 

188,—Stephen Marshall in the King’s ship “ Restauration” deceased unmarried. 
Adm’on. to George Graden attorney of William Bonner principal creditor, 15 
January, 1699-1700. 





(To be continued. ) 





* 1683. James Marshall of York, girdler, aged 22, had licence to marry Priscilla 
Stamper of York, aged 20, spinster, at Spuriergate.—Paver's Marriage Licences. 
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THE OLD COUNTESS OF DESMOND, 
A NEW SOLUTION OF AN OLD PUZZLE. 
BY MISS HICKSON. 


More than a quarter of a century ago an accomplished antiquary 
began an interesting article in the Dublin Review on the history of the 
famous lady whose name stands at the head of this paper, with these 
words—‘‘ The old Countess of Desmond has been the Aunt Sally of 
the historical arena ”—an irreverent, but as we shall hereafter see, an 
apter simile than the reviewer imagined when he penned it. For 
nearly two hundred years a succession of grave antiquaries have had 
a succession of “hits” at the history of this aristocratic dowager; one 
disputing her exact place in the Geraldine pedigree ; a second more 
than doubting that she had danced with Richard the Third, called 
Crookback, whom she is reported to have described as no crooked 
back at all, but a handsome prince of graceful mien ; a third doubting 
or vindicating the truth of the tradition that she had travelled at the 
age of 189 on foot from Bristol to London, with a daughter, in a kind 
of primitive Irish “ jaunting car,” to present a petition to Queen 
Elizabeth or King James I. when her portrait was (or was not) taken ; 
a fourth maintaining that she died quietly a natural (?) death, at the 
age of 120, at the Castle of Inchiquin, the ruins of which are here 
pictured ; a fifth admitting that she died there, but less naturally, at 
the age of 140, in consequence of a fall from a nut or cherry tree 
planted by Raleigh, into which she had climbed like a “frisky old 
girl,” as Moore called her ; and a sixth learned authority, Mr. W. J. 
Thoms, maintaining that at the time of her death, quietly aud naturally, 
she could not have been more than ninety-nine years of age. In fact 
the age and doings of this celebrated lady have been so often hit at 
by the contending authorities of the historical arena, that lookers on 
may well have grown weary of the game; and I should not venture to 
prolong it if I did not feel assured that much of the antiquaries’ 
artillery has been wasted through their having mistaken the real 
nature of the mark. If my readers will have patience with me 
while I go briefly over the old solutions of this case of (alleged) cen- 
tenarianism, and then proceed to offer my own new one, drawn from 
a close investigation of the Irish State Papers, the Geraldine history, 
and the history of Irish land and claims on land in the sixteenth and 
all succeeding centuries, I am hopeful that the study will not be an 
uninteresting or unsatisfactory one. 

About the middle of the last century, when Horace Walpole turned 
aside from writing charming letters to write historical disquisitions and 
dull novels, he found himself much exercised by certain legends which 
he had heard of a very old Countess of Desmond, who, it was reported, 
had lived to the age of 162, and had danced at a court ball with Richard 
III. when he was as yet Duke of Gloucester, whom she described as 
the handsomest man in the room, with the exception of his brother, 
Edward IV. As the Desmond Earls were kinsmen of the grandsons 
of Edward III., and devoted adherents of .the White Rose, it is 
extremely probable that more than one Countess of Desmond may 
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have often figured at Edward’s court. But when Horace Walpole 
endeavoured to identify the particular Countess of the above tradition, 
he found the task no easy one. He grew so interested in the subject 
that he wrote a book entitled “ An Enquiry into the person and age 
of the long-lived Countess of Desmond,” at the outset of which 
(nota bene) he said he was “ much surprised to find no certain account of 
so extraordinary a person, neither exactly how long she lived, nor even 
whose wife she had been, the few circumstances related of her depend- 
ing on mere tradition.” He was at first inclined to believe that she 
was the widow of Gerald the 15th, and last great palatine Earl of 
Desmond (Gaelic, Deasmumha, i.e., South Munster) killed in rebellion 
in 1583, but he found this supposition was untenable, and he then 
thought that the widow of the 10th Earl was the centenarian 
Countess. But again he found he was mistaken, the Christian name 
and the dates not corresponding to the traditions; and while he was 
puzzling over her place in the pedigree, friends called his attention to 
the two following extracts from books, one of which seemed to clear 
up at least the question of identity. The first is from the History of 
the County Cork, written about 1750, by Charles Smith, LL.D., and 
the second from Raleigh’s History of the World— 
* A.D. 1534. Thomas 12th Earl of Desmond died this year 

being of very great age and was buried at Youghal. He married 

first Ellen daughter of Mac Carthy of Muskerry, by whom he had 

ason who died vita patris. The Earl’s second wife was Catherine, 

daughter of Sir John Fitz Gerald, of Dromana, in Waterford. This 

is the Countess who lived so long.” 

“‘T myself knew the old Countess of Desmond, of Inchiquin, in 

Munster, who lived in the year 1589, and many years after, who was 

married in Edward the Fourth’s reign, and held her jointure from 

all the Earls of Desmond since then, and that this is true all the 

noblemen and gentlemen of Munster can witness.” 

Smith probably ascertained the true place of the old Countess in 
the Geraldine pedigree from Sir George Carew’s MSS. at Lambeth, 
of which more hereafter. The evidence of Raleigh in the above 
passage seems at first sight all-sufficient to most people, as it did tu 
Walpole. But let us sift it a little as it stands, without at present 
entering upon the larger question as to who it was that Raleigh did 
really see. He undoubtedly believed that he had seen Catherine 
Fitz Gerald, daughter of Sir John, of Dromana, and widow of the 12th 
Earl of Desmond, and he tells us that all the noblemen and gentlemen 
of Munster ‘‘ could witness” to the fact of her marriage in the reign 
of Edward IV., to her having held her jointure from all the Earls 
since that reign, and to her existence in 1589 and “‘ many years after.” 
Now one manifest error there is in this statement. Edward IV. died 
in 1488, when the 9th Earl of Desmond was still living. He died 
in 1487, and was succeeded by the 10th Earl, who died in 1520, 
and was succeeded by the 11th Earl, who died in 1529, when Thomas, 
the husband of Catherine of Dromana, became 12th Earl of Desmond. 
He did not die until 1534, far on in the reign of Henry VIIL., so 
that it is manifestly impossible that his widow could have held her 
jointure from his three predecessors, or from Edward IV.’s time, 
seeing that that King was in his grave fifty-one years before the said 
jointure could have begun. And it is equally plain that Raleigh’s 
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statement that “all the nobility and gentry of Munster” between 
1589 and 1604 could “ witness” to a marriage which took place in 
the reign of Edward IV., is a mere figure of speech. If it were 
trne, we should have not one Munster centenarian of the period 
only on our hands, but a hundred or more. No doubt many persons 
living in the Irish province in 1589—1604 had heard that there was 
an old lady at Inchiquin Castle who was said to have been married 
before 1483 ; a few of these persons may have seen her, and believed 
with Raleigh that she was the personage she claimed to be; but the 
remarkable and significant facts remain that all the Irish chronicles 
of the Geraldine family history in the 16th and 17th centuries never 
mention the lady at all, and that Raleigh is the only Englishman of 
those centuries who has left us, under his own hand, a statement that 
he had actually seen her. One great Englishman there was in Ireland 
with Raleigh, who had the best opportunities of seeing her and knowing 
all about her. This was Sir George Carew, Lord Totnes, President of 
Munster under Queen Elizabeth. As great with the pen as with the 
sword, Sir George compiled no less than forty large volumes of valuable 
MS. records, chiefly relating to Irish history and genealogy, which 
are now in the Archbishop’s Library at Lambeth. 

Sir George was one of those gentlemen, it is to be supposed, to 
whom Raleigh appeals as witness for the date of the Countess’ 
marriage, and her longevity. But although in his genealogy of the 
Fitz Geralds of Dromana, Sir George Carew mentions the marriage of 
Catherine with the 12th Earl of Desmond, he says nothing of its date, 
nor of her longevity, merely noting briefly in four words, “she died in 
1604.” We cannot doubt that Carew heard Raleigh and others speak 
of the Countess’ longevity, which makes his silence on the subject 
when giving her family pedigree and registering her marriage all the 
more strange. He was in England in 1604, so that he could only 
have known of her death by hearsay at a distance. My conviction is 
that Carew had solved for himself the mystery of the Countess’ 
longevity ; his knowledge of human nature, especially Irish human 
nature, was far deeper than Raleigh’s, and it enabled him to under- 
stand more of this case of Irish centenarianism than it suited him to 
declare to the world. Hence his reticence in the genealogy of the 
Dromana Fitz Geralds about the old Countess at Inchiquin. Not less 
significant is the silence of the rest of the English officials of his time 
in Ireland, respecting her. It is true that Fynes Morrison, who had 
been secretary to Sir George, and who had lived for a time in Ireland, 
writing in or about 1617, says :— 

In our time the Irish Countess of Desmond lived to the age of 
about 140 years, being able to go on foot four or five miles to 
market town, and using to do so weekly in her last years, and not 
many years before she died all her teeth were renewed. 

It is to be noted that Morison does not say that he had seen her, 
or that he had any proof of her age, still less of the marvel, unrecorded 
by her acquaintance Raleigh, of her renewed teeth. Archbishop 
Usher, who was an Irishman, and Lord Bacon, mention her, but only 
to quote Raleigh’s account of her; neither one or the other of these 
great men appear ever to have seen her or to have made any enquiries 
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into the proof of her alleged centenarianism. Lord Bacon’s words 
about the Countess are, however, well worth quoting, not only because 
they have been often misquoted, but because they show, in very 
instructive fashion, how quickly as usual the myths had begun to 
grow around the simple statement of Raleigh, of what he had seen, 
and the scrappy gossip which Fynes Morison had only heard. In his 
Historia Vite et Mortis, printed in 1628, Lord Bacon says :— 


The Irishe, especially the wilde Irishe, at this day live very long, 
certainly they reporte that within these fewe yeares the Countesse 
of Desmonde lived to a hundred and forty yeares and bred teeth 
three times. 


In a latter work published in 1627, Bacon says : 

They tell a tale of the olde Countesse of Desmonde, who lived 
until she was seven score, and that she did dentire twice or thrice, 
casting her old teethe and others coming in their place. 

The italics in these extracts are mine. A brave Scotch baron in 
the olden times adopted as a motto beneath his coat armour the words, 
‘‘They say—what say they /—let them say,” intimating that what 
“ they,” that is chatterers calling themselves ‘‘ the world,” say, is in 
nine cases out of ten unworthy of notice, much less credence. It is 
strange that Bacon should have thought it worth while to chronicle 
such ‘‘ tales” and “ reportes,” but it is to be noted that he says they 
are no more than tales and reports; unlike later chroniclers, he does 
not claim that they should be received as truths. But it is evident 
that between 1617 and 1628 the reported renewal of one set of teeth 
by the old Countess at Inchiquin, had been magnified and multiplied 
by the “ they say” into three successive renewals of teeth. As yet, 
however, the “‘ world” gathering about the story “ with erected ears,” 
as Cowper says, had heard or said nothing of the old lady having 
ever emerged from her seclusion amongst the “ wilde Irishe”’ of 
Munster, to grace the courts of Elizabeth and James, although if she 
had ever done so assuredly Raleigh and Bacon would have mentioned 
it; still less of ber having climbed nut or cherry trees, at the age of 
a hundred and forty, and lost her life in the execution of this re- 
markable feat. But, of course, the inevitable process of development 
of myths was to go on as usual, and accordingly in 1686 or 1640, that 
is some thirteen or seventeen years after Bacon had published the 
“tales” and “reportes” concerning our heroine, Robert Sydney, 
Earl of Leicester, wrote in his Table or Common Place Book, a tran- 
script of which is in the British Museum, the following notes: 


The old Countesse of Desmond was a marryed woman in Edward 
the Fourth’s time, and lived until towards the end of Elizabeth’s 
reign, so she must needs be neare 140 yeares olde. Shee had a 
new sett of teethe not long before her death, and might have lived 
much longer, but that she met with a kind of violent death, for 
shee must needs climb a nutt tree to gather nutts, so falling downe 
shee hurte her thigh, which brought on a fever, and that brought 
on death. This, my cousin, Walter Fitz William, told me. i 
olde ladye, as Mr. Harriott told me, came to petition the Queene, 
and landinge at Bristol shee came on foote to London, being then 
so old that her daughter was decrepid, and not able to come with 
her, but was brought in a little carte, their povertie not —— 
means for better provision, and as I remember Sir Walter Raleig 
in some parte of his historie speaks of her that he saw her in 
England in 1689. 
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Here we have two new marvels, the marvellous walk from Bristol 
to London, and the marvellous fall from the “ nutt tree,” added 
on between 1627 and 1636-40 to the one renewal of teeth of Fynes 
Morison’s “ reporte” and the “thrice dentiring” of Lord Bacon’s 
‘‘tales” told him by common rumour. The growth of the legends 
around her history was as rapid as that of her new sets of teeth! 

Leicester, we know, was wrong, when he said he remembered that 
Raleigh had stated in his history that he had seen the Countess in 
London. On the contrary, he evidently believed she had never left 
Munster, for it is to the noblemen and gentlemen of that province, 
that he appeals as witnesses for her existence and longevity. He 
must have known very well that Eleanor, Countess of Desmond, 
the widow of the 16th and last Palatine Earl of Desmond, had 
visited London in 1588-9 to petition Queen Elizabeth for relief for 
herself and her daughters, but she had no claims to being a cente- 
narian, and naturally Raleigh never mentions her in his history. The 
last 17th century ‘“ authority” on the “Old Old Countess” is Sir 
William Temple, who, in or about 1688, wrote of her as follows: 


The late Robert, Earl of Leicester, who was a person of great 
learning and observation, as well as truth, told me several extra- 
ordinary stories on this subject (longevity), one of a Countess of 
Desmond, married out of England in Edward the Fourth’s reign, 
and who lived far into King James’s reign, and was counted to have 
died some years above 140, at which age she came from Bristol to 
London to beg some relief at Court, having long been very pocr 
by the ruin of that Irish family into which she had when’ tg 


A fifth marvel added on in the space of time between 1640 and 
1688! If Leicester had ever told Temple that the Countess had 
come to the Court of James I. with a petition, and that she 
had died in his reign, then he (Leicester) flatly contradicted what he 
had written in his “ Table Book.’’ There, as we have seen, he writes 
that Harriot had told him that she died in Elizabeth’s reign, and that 
it was to that Queen she presented her petition. But Raleigh's 
silence as to such a remarkable visit alone is sufficient to prove that 
it never took place, and therefore Harriot’s account of it must be set 
aside as mere worthless gossip, or else Leicester’s memory failed him 
in relating to Temple what Harriot did really say, as we see that it 
failed him in relating what Raleigh had written. Of all our sixteenth 
and seventeenth century “authorities” now passed in review before 
us, it is evident that Raleigh only can be trusted. All the rest are 
mere retailers of hearsay, or second-hand gossip, passing from one 
generation to another, gathering falsehoods as it passes. 

Let us now glance briefly at the Jater authorities who have discussed 
this famous case, and the contemporary evidence about it. We have 
already seen what Horace Walpole wrote on the subject. In the 
Quarterly Review for March, 1853, Mr. Herbert Pole Hore, wrote a 
long article on the Countess, and her alleged portraits. He accepted 
apparently all the legends we have seen growing around Raleigh’s 
statement, and he believed that the portrait at Mucruss House, 
Killarney, was authentic. Mr. Hore was the first writer-in the present 
century to ascertain, beyond question, that the old Countess was 
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identical with a “Dame Katherine Fitz John, late wyfe to Thomas, 
some tyme Earl of Desmond,” who in a State Paper of 1589, is said 
to have been then in possession of the ‘“ Castle and Manor cf 
Tnchiquin, for a terme of lyfe as for her douer.” In 1856-9, the late 
Archdeacon Rowan, an accomplished antiquary, contributed some 
papers on the Old Countess and her portraits, to the Proceedings 
of the Royal Irish Academy and the Kerry Magazine. He, like Mr. 
Hore, believed the portrait at Mucruss House genuine, and had a 
fine photograph taken of it by permission of Mr. Herbert, M.P. 
The Rev. Samuel Hayman, the accomplished historian of Youghal, 
and its neighbourhood, so full of Geraldine associations, the late 
Sir Peter Fitz Gerald, Bart., Knight of Kerry, the lineal descendant 
in the female line of the 16th Earl of Desmond, and Mr. Edward 
Fitz Gerald, of Youghal, M.R.I.A., Hon. Sec. to the Royal Historical 
and Archeological Association of Ireland, also contributed very 
interesting papers on the subject to various periodicals. In 1861-3, 
Mr. Richard Saintbill, F.S.A., of Cork, and Topsham, Devonshire, 
published two small volumes on the Countess and her portraits, en- 
riched with valuable extracts from the State Papers, and legal docu- 
ments lent to him by Mr. Hayman, connected with her jointure claims 
on the Castle and Manor of Inchiquin, granted to Raleigh in 1587-8. 
Mr. Sainthill disbelieved in the portraits, knocking them down one 
after the other as palpable forgeries, and he also showed clearly that 
the story of her journey to London was a fiction, arising out of con- 
fused and vague memories of the visit to the English court of Eleanor, 
the widowed Countess of the 16th Earl, and her petition for 
relief. The Dublin reviewer* of 1862, referred to at the beginning of 
this paper, believed that the Mucruss, Chatsworth, and Dupplin Castle 
portraits of the Countess, were genuine, but doubted the truth of the 
tradition of her journey to London, and swept away as fiction that 
which related her dance with Richard, Duke of York, and her marriage 
before 1588. The reviewer considered that she had been narried in 
the reign of Henry VIII., and that she died in 1604, at the age 
of a hundred and four, or thereabouts. Ip support of his opinion as 
to the date of her marriage, he quoted an entry in an old rental book 
of the Earl of Kildare, in the possession of the Duke of Leinster, 
which showed that the first wife of Thomas, 12th Earl of Desmond, 
was living in 1529. Mr. Sainthill, however, maintained that this 
entry could not be taken as evidence that the Earl had not contracted 
a second marriage befure that year, inasmuch as it was matter of 
history that the Irish and Anglo-Irish chiefs and nobles frequently 
put away their wives on pretence of consanguinity, or still lighter 
pretences, and married again. He thought it likely that Earl Thomas 
followed the example of many of his contemporaries in this respect. 
His first wife was a MacCarthy; and in support of Mr. Sainthill’s 
views, it is to be noted that by the Statute of Kilkenny, the marriages 
of noblemen and gentlemen of English descent with women of the 
native Irish race, were illegal, and that only two Earls of Desmond 





* Mr. Thoms says that the writer of this article in the Dublin Review was Mr. John 
Gough Nichols, F.S.A. 
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before Earl Thomas, had taken as a first wife, an Irish woman. One 
of these was driven from his honours and estates by his followers, and 
died in exile, and the other was murdered shortly after his marriage 
to an O’Brien wife. If, therefore, Earl Thomas had, as Mr. Sainthill 
believes, put away his MacCarthy wife before 1529, and married his 
cousin Catherine Fitz Gerald, a lady of English descent, the law as it 
then stood, would have been all on the side of the second marriage, 
and against the validity of the first. In 1864, Mr. Hardinge, M.R.I.A., 
read an interesting paper on the Countess, before the Royal Irish 
Academy. He believed that Mr. Sainthill had “conclusively proved” 
that she had been married before the begining of the reign of Henry 
VII, that she had lived to the age of a hundred and forty, 
bunt he agreed with Mr. Sainthill that she had never visited the 
English Court, and he produced evidence from the State Papers 
respecting the visit and petitions of the Countess Eleanor, of 1589, 
tending to show how the history of the two Dowagers had been 
confused by tradition. Last, but not by any means least, in the 
list’ of nineteenth century “ authorities” on the subject, comes 
Mr. W. J. Thoms, who, in his work on ‘“ Human Longevity,” 
endeavours to disprove almost all the aforesaid legends, and takes off 
at least forty years from the Countess’ life. His belief is that she 
died in 1604, aged about 99, from a natural failure of the vital powers. 
After a long, patient and close study of everything, written or printed, 
which is worth studying about the venerable jointuress of Raleigh’s 
estate at Inchiquin, 1 venture to say that Mr. Thoms, the only 
Englishman, I believe, amongst those nineteenth century “authorities” 
on this Irish centenarian case, has had the best of the argument, so 
far at least as the main question of longevity is concerned, and that 
the lady never attained a greater age than ninety-nine, if—that is— 
she ever had any real existence at all! For I venture even farther 
than the most daring assailant of the legends has done, and go so far 
as to say, that not only has the artillery of our veteran antiquaries 
been wasted, but that its object, over whose alleged portrait at 
Mucruss the grave Quarterly reviewer grew so enraptured, as to 
dilate on her “ aristocratic, placid, matrician, features, tinged deeply 
with sorrow, her hazel eyes, fresh complexion, &c.,” was nothing more 
nor less than a sham. My aim is, in fact, to displace her Countess- 
ship from her pedestal, and to show by an overwhelming weight of 
evidence, that the quaint semi-monastic dress in which she stands 
before us in the Mucruss picture, supposing that picture to be indeed 
authentic, veiled either an ordinary old middle-class Munster woman 
of the Geraldine family, or of a family devoted to the Geraldines, or 
else, as is most likely, an Irish Roman Catholic Bishop of M 
Tudor’s time, twice expropriated in the course of his long life under 
Elizabeth, and that Raleigh, in accepting this “claimaut” as a 
veritable dowager countess, entitled to a jointure out of his Inchiquin 
lands, forfeited by the Desmond Earls and the Roman Catholic Church, 
was deceived and deluded, as many a Saxon landowner in the Green 
Isle has been both before and since the 16th century. 

(To be continued. ) 
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BY THE LATE REGINALD W. CORLASS. 


WHEN unconnected with any of those brilliant discoveries which mark the epochs 
of scientific progress, we are apt to lose sight of the efforts of some enthusiastic 
students and laborious workers in the fields of science ; amongst these the name of 
William Nicholson is not unworthy of note and remembrance. 

Occupying a leading place amongst the philosophical journalists of his day, the 
work he did in the practical advancement of science was not inconsiderable, whilst 
the results of his investigations were in some cases valuable. His career also presents 
many points of interest which are well worthy of being added to the brief details 
afforded by the different biographical dictionaries and similar works. Many years 
ago a memoir was written by his son for the purpose of publication, but this inten- 
tion was not carried out ; and from the MS., now in the possession of a member of 
the family, I have gathered the following account. 

Nicholson was born in London in 1753, his father having been a solicitor in the 
Temple. His early education was received at a school of little standing at Richmond, 
in Yorkshire, though through his own disposition to the attaining of knowledge, he 
acquired some acquaintance with the classics, and, at so early an age as fourteen, 
already interested himself in the mysteries of Natural Science. To assist him in his 
ry scientific investigations, he formed a rude microscope and a camera obscura, 
the lenses of which were made out of the bottoms of small glass phials, carefully 
ground and polished on a razor strop ; and syphons, pumps, an instrument to deter- 
mine time and to take altitudes, were some of his juvenile constructions. Upon leaving 
school, he entered the East India Service, making two voyages as midshipman ; and, 
it appears, well employing his opportunities for observation. After this he left the 
sea and went into an attorney’s office, but in 1775, becoming acquainted with Josiah 
Wedgwood, he undertook for him an agency for the sale of pottery in Holland, and 
resided for some years in Amsterdam. 

At what precise date he returned to England cannot be stated, but shortly after 
doing so, he seems to have been thrown in contact with Holcroft, the actor and 
dramatic writer, and author of the “ Road to Ruin.” This acquaintance, it would 
appear, was made at a cheap eating-house behind St. Martin’s Church, in St. Martin’s 
Lane. Here was a little bye-court, known as “Porridge Island,” where, in the 
upper room of a certain cook-shop, a daily party of men, afterwards destined to be 
eminent in Sci , Art, and Literature, met to partake of a ninepenny dinner. Of 
this assembly there is an amusing account in Holcroft’s “ Memoirs.” The chairman, 
an eccentric man of letters, was named Cannon, ‘and in honour of him the company 
called themselves ‘‘Cannonians.” Eyery new comer he impressed by imparting the 
information that he was the son of an Irish Bishop, and was endless in his quota- 
tions from various authors, chiefly Milton. Besides this individual, the company 
here included Holcroft, Hewlett, Nicholson, Shield the composer, and others, and the 
conversation turned indiscriminately on philosuphy, poetry, politics, art, and religion. 

Through Holcroft, Nicholson was now induced to devote himself to the production 
of light literature for the periodicals of the day, and also went to lodge with his 
friend in a large house which the latter had taken in Southampton Row ; and where 
Miss Kemble, afterwards Mrs. Whitelocke, also lived. Amongst his work of this 
nature, was the prologue to Holcroft’s play, “ Duplicity,” which, however, was con- 
demned on its third night of production. He also as~isted him in some parts of his 
novel of ‘‘ Alwyn ; or, ‘(he Gentleman Comedian.” This, however, was work little 
in accordance with the bent of Nicholson’s inclination or ability, and he employed 
himself at the same time in preparing his first scientific work, which was published 
in 1781, by Messrs. Johnson, of St. Paul’s Churchyard. It was entitled “An Intro- 
duction to Natural Philosophy,” and at once proved a success, soon establishing 
itself as a text book in the Universities and Public Schools. Nicholson’s career was 
now determined, and this work was soon followed, upon his publishers’ suggestion, 
by a translation of Voltaire’s ‘‘ Elements of the Newtonian Philosophy.” His 
literary success enabled Nicholson to marry,* and he removedfrom Holcroft’s house to 








* By his marriage with Catherine, the daughtér of Peter Boullie, of London, 
William Nicholson's issue became co-heirs of the Barony of Berners, an ancient title 
taking its rise in Henry VI.’s reign, by Sir John Bourchier, who claims Plantagenet 
blood, grandson of the Duke of Gloucester, son of Edward III., by the marriage of 
his daughter, Lady Ann Plantagenet, with William, Earl of Eue, in Normandy. 
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rooms in Warwick Street, Golden Square. He subsequently made other removals, 
occupying about 1796 a house in Newman Street; in this street now also resided 
Holcroft, Bacon the sculptor, Stothard the engraver, and other men of similar note. 
Here Godwin was a frequent visitor, and Mr. Nicholson, junior, in his manuscript 
recollections thus describes him—‘“ Godwin, who had a very serious deportment, and 
a penthouse brow, and deliberate speech, was rather a terror to us children, though 
he generally noticed us, and was rather good-natured than otherwise. For instance, 
he would catch me, and holding me between his knees, begin—‘ Now, suppose you 
had four apples, how do you spell fowr ?’ Then ‘the fore leg of a horse, how do 
you spell that ?’ 

** Holeroft,’’ the memoir continues, ‘‘ was an uncertain customer, sometimes in a 
good temper, and sometimes not ; but having had the misfortune to burn the skin 
off his face in an attempt to harden his feet with vitriolic acid and water, he did not 
look at all prepossessing to our young eyes ; nevertheless the tales of his former life as 
a Newmarket Jockey and a strulling player, always interested us much, and made 
him an important personage.” 

Nicholson’s literary productions during this period consisted of an edition of 
**Ralph’s Cursory View of the Public Buildings of London and Westminster ;” 
‘The Navigator’s Assistant,” and a translation of ‘‘ The Life of Ayder Ali,” which 
was then highly praised as a spirited version. In 1784, through Wedgwood, who was 
then Chairman of the Committee of the General Chamber gf Manufacturers of Great 
Britain, an institution founded in opposition to Pitt’s measures for establishing the 
commercial intercourse between Great Britain and Ireland, he was appointed re- 
tary to that body, displaying no little knowledge and industry in the various ques- 
tions of political economy, law, finance, and statistics, arising in connection with its 
work. About this time also, he had become a Member of a Philosophical Society, 
which, from the name of its place of meeting, was styled “ The Chapter Coffee House 
Society.” Its meetings were afterwards held at the ‘‘ Baptist’s Head,” in Chancery 
Lane. Of this Society, which seems to have been started in 1780, Nicholson became 
the Secretary in 1784, and there still exists a manuscript volume of minutes, in his 
handwriting. From this we gather that the questions allowed to be considered were 
confined to Natural Philosophy in its most extensive significance, excluding any that 
might lead to Mathematical disquisition. Some of the rules of this Society are inte- 
resting, such as—The Society do not rise on the entrance of any member or visitor. 
The proposer of any new member must give an account of the social aa well as the 
philosophical character of the candidate. Members were to pay six shillings towards 
the expenses of the club each session. Members during the sitting were allowed to 
take none but liquid refreshment, and that in a single vessel; and members going 
into the country were to collect any items of philosophical interest which they met 
with, for communicating to the Society. The list of members included Wedgwood, 
Argand, the inventor of the lamp bearing his name; Messrs. Babington, Cooper, 
Adams, Green, Cavallo, Horsfall, Yeats, Macie, and Walker; Mr. Kirwan, a chemical 
author of repute; aMgellan, a descendant of the Portuguese Navigator; Majors 
Gardner and D’Aubant ; Lord Dear; Drs. John Hunter, Willan, Ed. Gray, Pearson, 
Lorimer, Hutton, Sims, Robertson, ete.; with honorary members in Dr. Priestly, 
Birmingham ; Mr. Joseph Priestly, Halifax ; Messrs. Boulton and Watt, Birming- 
ham ; Mr. Nairne, Mr. Keir, Birmingham ; and Mr. Bright, of Bristol. ~ 

Another Society with which Nicholson was connected, was that for the Encourage- 
ment of Naval Architecture, which was established in 1791, by Sir Joseph Banks, 
Sir J. B. Warren, Admiral Locker, Admiral Knowles, Colonel Beaufoy, Professor 
Martin, and others. 

Nicholson appears to have been a man of persevering activity in his pursuits, a 
fact amply testified by the variety and number of subjects in which he interested 
himself, and the assiduous attention which he bestowed upon each. In addition to 
his literary labours, mechanical invention also occupied a portion of his time and 
thought, and he had several mechanics employed in constructing his designs. 
Amongst these were a comb-cutting machine, a machine for making files, and one for 
cylinder priuting. The feeling on the part of manufacturers against the introduction 
of new or improved machinery was very strong in those days, and Nicholson himself 
received little benefit from his inventions. His son in the memoir alludes to this, 
claiming for them, however, the merit of being the forerunners of modern improve- 
ments, which involve the principles on which his father’s inventions were founded. 
In connection with inventions and the curious manner in which some discoveries 
are made, Nicholson, junior, tells a somewhat amusing story. ‘Two brothers, Irish- 
men, had, through the failure of inventions and 1 ful sck , brought 
themselves to be inmates of the King’s Bench Prison. Whilst here they corres- 
ponded frequently with Nicholson in respect of various grand discoveries which they 
expected to make, but which all went to the winds. One day, however they sent 
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for him to witness a real discovery. It appears that in a closet in the room occupied 
by these gentlemen they kept a wine-glass, containing a small piece of soap, which, 
with the addition of a little warm water, was used for shaving. In the same closet 
was a bottle of [rish whiskey; and one morning, one of them desiring a dram, poured 
the spirit by mistake into the glass containing the soap, but, perceiving his error 
replaced it, and, we presume, used another glass. Upon afterwards going to it, they 
found that the spirit had precipitated all the extraneous and colouring matter in the 
soap, leaving the upper portion of the mixture clear and transparent. This lucky cir- 
cumstance was the meaus of releasing the two “ discoverers’’ from durance; and one of 
them, through Nicholson's instrumentality, was made the superintendent of some 
works established in Southwark by a person in the soap trade, for the manufacture of 
transparent soap. 

In 1797, William Nicholson commenced the publication of the ‘‘ Journal ot Natural 
Philosophy, Chemistry, and the Arts,” generally known as Nicholson’s Journal. 
This he continued till 1814, and it was received, both at home and on the Continent, 
as au authority upon the subjects dealt with in its pages. It had the merit of being 
the first periodical work devoted to the Sciences which had appeared in Great 
Britain, and may with trutb be regarded as a monument of its conductor’s industry 
and acquirements, About this time Nicholson removed to a largs house, Number 10, 
in Soho Square, afterwards occupied by Arrowsmith, of map celebrity. Here he 
received some dozen youmg gentlemen of the hizher classes, whose tuition, with the 
aid of masters, he undertook. Here also, in 1800, he commenced a course of public 
lectures on Natural Philosophy and Chemistry. 

An interesting item in his son’s manuscript is an account of the manner in which 
Nicholson made his great discovery in connection with the chemical agency of 
Galvanism. The story is thus related in the memoir—“ The discovery of the decom- 
position of water by the agency of galvanism was my father’s discovery, and his 
alone. My good friend Carlisle’s name has been mixed up with it by my father’s 

‘ood nature. I was present, and Uarlisle, who was attending one of my sisters pro- 
Somienaliy, stood by. The galvanic pile was constructed by Mr. Stoddard, the 
pianoforte maker, and consisted of half-crowns, circular pieces of zinc of the same 
size, and card-board saturated with sait and water, held in a perpendicular position 
by wooden rods. Mr. Stoddard had heard or read of Galvani’s discovery, and made 
the pile for his own amusement, and afterwards lent it to my father. On the end of 
a long form in the studio my father placed a washing-basin, half-full of water ; and 
Carlisle, coming in, stood on my father’s right-hand, On introducing the two wires 
into the water in the basin, my father immediately observed the emission of gas 
from the extremity of each. The smell of hydrogen was easily perceived, and the 
process of decomposition of the water at once became evident to my father. The 
experiment was subsequently repeated with the aid of a bent tube, or inverted 
syphon, by which my father was enabled to keep the two gases separate. The con- 
sequences of this discovery were most important ; and it is well known that they led 
to, or were the foundation of Sir Humphrey Davy’s subsequent brilliant discoveries 
in the decomposition of the alkalies,” 

The Mr. Carlisle here mentioned was Anthony, afterwards Sir Anthony Carlisle, 
the physician. This gentleman was on one occasion sent for by the Prince Regent, 
mainly to consult what wine he should drink. Having ascertained that sherry was 
the favourite of the day, he recommended it accordingly, and his advice seemed to 
give great satisfaction to his Highness. 

It was about this period that the Royal Institution was first established, chiefly 
through the exertions of Count Rumford. Both he and Dr. Beddowes, the Chemical 
Lecturer at the Institution, were occasional visitors at Soho Square. ‘‘ Count 
Rumford,” says our memoir, “ used to bully poor Doctor Beddowes out of his senses 
so that the assistants and others at the Institution nicknamed the Count ‘Old, 
Hatchet Face,’ as he never came among them without having a cut at some one; and 
‘Jack’ Sadler, the chemical assistant, and brother to Windham Sadler, who lost his 
life in a balloon ascent at Blackburn, used to say that he killed poor Dr. Beddowes. 
My recollections of these early lectures is a room three-parts filled with a very 
fashionable and inattentive audience, and the door opening every ten minutes to 
admit one or more perfect dandies, who stood with their hats on, and stared about 
through quizzing glasses on the end of their riding whi So far did this intrusion 
go, that a notice was placed at the door requesting gentlemen to remove their hats 
on entering the lecture room.” 

An unpleasant affair, with which Nicholson was in some way mixed up, was the 
duel between Lord Camelford and Captain Best, which was fought at the back of 
Holland House, and resulted in the death of the former, an athletic and highily- 
educated young man. Having conceived the idea of fitting out some ships for the 
South Sea Whale Fishery, Lord Camelford sought Nicholson’s assistance in the pre- 
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liminary business of choosing ships and fitting-out the expedition. The vessels had 
not been long gone before Lord Camelford got into an unfortunate dispute with 
Captain Best, which led to the duel. Camelford was shot in the lower extremities, 
lingering some time in pain till he died. Nicholson visited him several times, and, 
says his son’s MS., ‘‘ everything was done to place the whale fixhing speculation in 
as clear a matter of account as could be ; nevertheless his relatives, or those who 
succeeded to the managemwnt of his estate, blamed my father- for leading him into 
the enterprise. Nothing, however, could be further from the truth, for it is not at 
all likely that my father, an elderly, studious man, should seek a young man of 
fashion, whose pursuits were diametrically opposite to his own, to propose a whale 
catching adventure.” 

In addition to the literary works already mentioned, Nicholson published several 
others, including translations of foreign scientific treatises, besides being a con- 
siderable cuntributor to the Philosophical Transactions. In 1787, he published a 
Translation of ‘‘ Fourcroy’s Chemistry,” with an ‘“‘ Historico-Biographical Preface ; ”’ 
an! the Controversy between Kirwan and the French Academicians on Phlogiston. 
In the following year appeared his “ First Principles of Chemistry,” a translation 
of Chaptal’s Chemistry, and the “Travels of Count Benjowsky,” and the 
“Chemical Dictionary.” The last work of any importance that he published was 
the “ British Encyclopedia” (1800), in six octavo volumes, with plates, whiv-h he 
edited. This, according to Lowndes, was once very popular, and an edition was 
issued after his death by Dr. Ure. 

After this period, Nicholson’s attention was mostly devoted to engineering works. 
The first of these was a plan to sup; ly Portsmouth with water, an object which was 
successfully accomplished under his superintendence by a Company formed for the 
purpose ; and it was followed by similar undertakings at Gosport, and in the Borough 
of Southwark. These engagements, his literary productions, and the profits arising 
from various other sources in connection with his pursuits, brought Nicholson a fair. 
income, and he was himself a yuiet, temperate man. Often away from home, and, 
moreover, naturally of an easy, good-natured disposition, he was not one to notice, 
much less to control the domestic mismanagement which his son deplores. He 
was, however, sadly to realise its effects. From a larger house to which he had 
removed from Soho Square, in Bloomsbury Square, he was compe'led to move his 
residence to Charlotte Street, in the same locality, where, after a life of credit and 
usefulness, he died in 1815, a poor and broken man. He had drunk nothing but 
water since he was twenty years of age, an! had partaken so freely of that, that Sir 
Anthony Carlisle, who attended him to the last, said it was partly the cause of his 
ailment, an affection of the kidneys. 

I cannot better conclude this sketch than by quoting the words of a brief 
memoir of Nicholson which appeared, with a portrait, in the European Magazine 
for August, 1812. ‘‘ His intimate friends,” it says, “respect him as much for his 
conduct and habits in private life, as the public have regarded him for his labours 
and the energy of his mind. Calm, unassuming, and benevolent; never givi 
uneasiness by the a;pearance of superior knowledge; disposed to privacy, an 
apparently regardless of fame, it is only when called forth by the subject to be 
investigated or discussed that his claims to distinction appear.” = 
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CORRESPONDENCE RELATING TO THE PRETENDER. 
BY THE REV. FRANCIS JOURDAIN, M.A., VICAR OF ASHBURNE. 


Tue following letters, which I here transcribe, form an addition to 
those published in the ‘‘ Retiquary,” Vol. XII., page 115. My 
friend, Mr. Lewis Eyre, is mistaken, I think, in supposing that the 
papers formerly in my possession were copies ; they were clearly the 
original letters, and the wax seal showed an impression of the head 
of Queen Anne, with the following legend: Anna. D. GR. 

It is matter of history that the ambitious Charles XII. of Sweden, 
when foiled in his attacks upon Russia, intrigued with Cardinal 
Alberoni for the restoration of James Stuart to the Crown of England ; 
hence the frequent allusions to that Monarch in these Jacobite letters. 
As Charles ended his career on December 11th, 1718, it is evident 
that these letters belong to a period anterior to that date. The Mr. 
Cresswell mentioned in No. 2 of Mr. Lewis Eyre’s transcripts, is 
plainly the Rev. Mr. Cresswell who held the vicarage of Hope, 
Derbyshire, and died in or about the year 1722. Our readers will 
observe the uncomplimentary allusion, in No. 3 of this series, to the 
birth of a “ Royall Whelp ;” this must refer to the birth of a child 
to the then Prince of Wales, afterwards George II. The following 
are the transcripts. 





ffor M™ Heatton Jun" att 
Sheffield (these March y° 10th 


All y® world allows M* Heatton to be a man of proffound sense and 
judgement and tis certainly a great honour you doe me in offering 
y’ advice which is allways pleasing when tis agreeable to our own 
Inclinations) otherwise you know our sex is very obstinate in order to 
ffollow itt I’me goeing to Castleton ffair to see if any mortall will say 
yes to save y® expense of sending y® Sermons nobody will have me w* 
can I doe but lead Apes you had better by halfe send me a Lover or 
putt me in a way to gett one ffor they are very scarce in y* Peak but 
as that is a hard task I'll compound for some good intelligence ffrom 
Italy when it ffalls in y" way or any thing elice of moment will be 
exceptable to y* obliged humble serv‘ P. B. 


You will excuse hast ffor y® reason I have given you before M™ 


Statham sends you her service and make y*® same complaints so pray 
take care to supply (both) when you are doeing. 





For Mr. Th°® Heaton April y* 20% 
I must allways say M* Heaton is very obligeing but am sorry to give 
you so much trouble w™ [ can never make a return for in answer to 
y° news part of y* Letter I shall aply y* old proverb w” knaves fall 
out honest men gets their right which I hope will prove y* happy 
event) I dont know what posses’s my neice Nancy with such a ffancy 
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but she think it odd y* imediately affter you mention M* Sheireclifes 
(1) weding you offer y* service to her, it is a very backward spring 
our willows are not yet put out which is all (y® news) I can pretend 
to send you y® charmer is at y" service (I am at a distance from all 
elice) as is y™ obliged servant P. Bal. 


W? will you take a trip & see us again, will you come to our ffair 





For M* Thomas Heaton 
Jun’ in Sheffield Nov' y® 20% 


You guess’d very right when you said I should be surprized to see a 
letter from you, for you had been silent so long that I had given over 
all expectation of that sort but so Grand an occasion as y* birth of a 
Royall Whelp will give a loose to tongues and pens and all and as a 
compliment for y® favour of y* Intelligence [ assure you I reserve all 
my Demonstrations of joy upon y* occasion till I see you that we may 
rejoice together I now quite dispair of better news y® King of Sweeden 
has no buseness here now y® People at Lancaster shows there is a 
little spiritt left yet amongst em t’is y*® only piece of news I have 
observed with any sattisfaction a long time for there is nether fforeign 
nor Domestick worth takeing nottice of that I hear) I pleased myself 
a long time with the thought of seeing Sheffeild and dont dispair of it 
yett tho I cant fix a time I hope it wont be long but I hear you 
design to come of this side soon and possibly I may be determined by 
then) I can think of nothing that is worth y* trouble of reading so 
will release you with an assurance of being S* y* obliged humble 


serv’ P. Balguy 
My Mother sends you her service my Bro. is in Town. 





(No date.) 
Killing ffaney and myselfe being upon y* ramble call’d to make y’ 
Cozen Hall a visitt where we was inform’d that Isack design’d to doe 
y° same to you to morrow and we was glad of y* opportunerty of 
telling you that we are allmost starved to Death an can gett nothing 
to keep us warm not even so much as pure Love nor nothing so we 
desire you will take pitty on us and send us some comfortable thing 
to prevent our being quite ffroze to Death but we d’ont care for 
brandy we woud have something that will eat 

Witness our hands 
Phill. Balguy . 
and Fran. Statham. 





For M* Th°® Heaton 

: at Sheffield (these Dec y* 19% 
I had answer’d y* obligeing letter last Tusday but y*I thought y° 
Markett day woud allow you no time for impertinent matters there- 
fore defer’d it till this time that I might be as little troublesome as 
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possible) I can entertain no other nottion of y® differences at Court 


y" y* it is a concerted peice of pollicy to oblige (as far as they can) 
both partties and y® generallity of people are selfish enough to prefer b 
a private intrest to a publick good and there is little reason to hope 1’ 
for any extrordinary matters whilst y‘ spiritt reigns yet I have some Ww 
thoughts which keeps up my spiritts tho upon a slender ffoundattion 9 


and I dare not for my life sollicit my ffriends for further informattion 
because I’me not capable of being serviceable and consequently not 
proper to be entrusted so must be content with my own empty 
nottions and what intelligence I receive from you and y* publick but x 
you are to wise a man to comunicate to ffreely to one of my sex but 











as far as is consistent with y* honour will be very obligeing for matters . 

seems misterious) I should be very glad to see you my Xmas will be x 
divided betwixt y® Okes & home but which end will fall to which 

share I cant determine till Tusday resplendant M™ ffaney says [she a 

is at] (torn) y"service. My Mother sends you [her ser] (torn) vice fe 

but none is more y* obliged humble servaut than P. B. » 

I expect a world of news back (excuse hast service to all ffriends. ; 

aS Fee I 
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THE MS. MEMORANDA OF GEORGE MOWER, OF BARLEY , 

WOODSEATS, CO. DERBY.* - ‘ 

COMMUNICATED, WITH NOTES, BY CHARLES JACKSON, DONCASTER. 

(Concluded from Vol. XXI., page 221). : 


Mr. Jeremiah Halfhead, of Otswell, died in Nov. 1727; buried at Otswell. Mrs. 
Ann Halfhead died...1744. 

Mr’. Dunston’s bro., of Worsop, died feb. 1739. 

Mr. 8 of Elsley near Kedford was buried feb. 1747. 

Justice Buck + of Rotheram, and an attorney, died 1% March, was buried there 
fryday 4 about 63 of age. 1747. 

| ag ee Weldon of Chesterfield was buried there March 1747, a maden. 

Parson Stephenson and Mr’. of free school of Redford died... 

Mr". Isaack Hobert, steward to Lady day { Oxford, was buried fryday 11 March 
1747, at Norton near Welbeck. 





* The arms of Mower, of Woodseats, engraved at the head of this page, are—Ermine 
on a chevron, azure, three roses, gules. 
+ Samuel Buck, Esq., purchaser of the manor of Ulley. S. Y. II., p. 178. 
t So in MS., but evidently a slip of the pen for Lady only. 
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Henry Glossop, son of Henry, died tuesday 224 March 1747; buried thursday 24 
at Brampton ; had a sermon ; aged near 60 years. 

John, son of Nicholas Adkisson, of Grange, died of munday 28 of March 1748; 
buried at Bramton wednesday 29, aged about 82 years. 

John, son of John Bright, of Ches*. alderman, died of Sunday morning 34 April 
1748 ; buried 5. I learned with him at school at Mt. Brown Chest®. Old Mr®. Bright 
was the alderman about 69. 

John Hodkisson died of good fryday about 8 at night ; buried tuesday 12**, aged 
21 years. April 1748. 

ohn Stephenson, of Bramton lane, died April 1748 ; buried...aged... 

Captain Cotteral died raveing mad, about 6* April 1748 ; lived near Rotheram ; 
left a wife and 6 or 7 children, possest of a good estate. 

Jobn, son of Tho*. Barker of Adamfieldbam, was schoolmaster of Holmsfield died 
wednesday 13 April 1748 ; buried satturday 16, aged about... 

Parson Staniland,* of Worsbrough, dyed saturday night 9 April 1748 ; buried 12*®; 
was parson there and teached the free school; aged about .. 

Mr®. Richard Finey, of Little Longson, was buried wednesday 13 April 1748; never 
was married. 

Parson John Key, of Crich, died April 224; buried St. Mark 25 there, aged...1748. 

Mr’. John Hussey died at Sydenham on or about 15 April 1748. He lived formerly 
at Crawford in Kent, aged a 116 years. He lived on balm tea sweetned with honey 
for breakfast, puddiog to dinner.+ 

Robert Switt, of Milnthorpe, died sunday night about 8; buried at Holmsfield 
wednesday 11*» May 1748. e left 4 sons and two daughters ; aged about 79. 

Benedick Cock, tanner of Dronfield, died...May; buried Wednesday 11*., aged 
about...1748. 

Prudens wid. Rulland of Caudwell near Holmsfield, daughter of Michael Sligh and 
Prudence, died Saturday near 6 at night 34 June 1749, aged near 72. 

Ann Hardwick, wife of Samuel, died tuesday night 6 May 1749. She was ninety 
years about Chrismas last ; buried at Whitington wednesday 8 day. 

Mr. William Clarke, mercer in Chesterfield, died 14 June 1749; buried there 
fryday 16*., aged about 74. He was an alderman, had been major. 

Mr. John Clarke his brother died at Mansfield wednesday 81 May 1749; was 
buried at Mansfield fryday 2 June 1749. 

Clem. Rossington, son of Mt. Clem. of Dronfield, died Sunday morning about 7, 
July 9; buried munday 10% 1749. Left one daughter. Aged about... 

Thomas Renshaw, of Monkwood, died saturday morning 15 July 1749; buried at 
Barlow Sunday 16 July. 

Ralph, son of M'. Godfry Heathcote, attorney in Chesterfield, died at London 
July ; buried at Ches*, fryday 14 July 1749, aged about 13 years. 

Mr. Buck’s lady buried saturday 224 July at Rotheram, 1749. She was daughter 
of Mr. Hastleby,t aged... 

John Bennet, of Brendwood Vale, died 6 Augt. 1749; buried Monday 8th at 
Barlow ; was son of John, bap*. Nov”. 27*® 1677; he was 71 last November. Left 
several children. 

Jobn son of Samuel Outram, of Pratshall, died 7 Sept. 1749; buried saturday 9, 
aged about 74. : 

Mary Frekney widow died wednesday 1** Nov», 1749; buried 8 at Barlow, 
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aged 67. 

Ellin widdow of Godfry Stephenson, of Barlow, died 34 Nov. 1749. She was 
daughter of Parson Calton of Barlow, bap. 7 Dec. 1689. She’s about 60 years old. 

Mr’. Omfry Hall was buried 1749. He weighed about 3 week before his death 31 
stone and a half. 

Tho*, Hatterly, of Holmsfield son of Tho*, Hatterly of Milnthorpe died in July 
1741 ; buried at Holmsfield. 

Mary wife of John White and mother of George, buried at Baslow 21 Dec, 1717, 
Was a nurse to my sister Elizabeth ; lived at Milnthorpe. 

Anthony Low of Horsley gate died...1717; lived at Brampton. 

M'. Joseph Paddington, of Newark, my father took a house of him here from 1701 
until Lady day 1723, died at York in January 1748; was buried there, aged about 
93 years. 


* George Staniland. 
+ In Gent. Mazg., vol. xviii., p. 187, he is said to have done this for above 50 years, 
and retained his memory and senses to the last.—In the Universal Museum of 1763, 
is a notice of one Robert Oglebie, born Nov. 16, 1654, and who, being then aged 
about 109, is stated to have not eaten any flesh meat for 12 years, but to have lived 
chiefly on bread and milk, butter, cheese, and pudding. 
t Jane, dau, of William Aislabie, gent. 
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Sam!, Outram, son of William of Rumling street, died at Worsop in Nottingham- 
shire Saturday night 18 Nov?. 1749, aged 79 years if he had lived until Janu. next ; 3 
was bap. 28 January 1669; aged 70. 

Francis Bagshaw alderman of Ches*, died Nov’. 1749 ; buried 23. 

Mr’. John Green, of Babworth, was buried there wednesday 224 Nov., 1749. 

Joshua Andrew's wife of blue stoops was buried comntiag' 11 Dec. 1749, She was 
widow to Hue Jowet. 

M'*. Grace Cuttler died; waited of Justice Ne[vil] daughter of Cheet; aged 17 
years.* 

Lawrence Bourn of Ashover, surgion, died tuesday 19 Dec. 1749, aged 72. He 
was buried there fryday 224 Dec». ; was son to old Obedia parson of Ashover, brot 
to Docter and Obedia Bourne now parson there. 

Mary wife of Joseph Gill, of the Woodsmithes, died about July 1749. 

William Masland, of Grindlefirth brigg, was buried at Eyam Sunday 14 Jan®. 
1749. He was a mercer and shopkeep; died worth near....He had one daughter 
married into Lancashire. 

Mr. William Milnes, tanner, died of Wednesday 17 Jan*.; was buried at Ches‘. 
fryday 19 Jan*. 1749. He left 2 daughters ; M'. John Wilkisson married one. 

William Cam, of Coldaston, shoomaker, died Wednesday 17**; buried saturday 
20* of Jan*. 1749, at Dronfield. 

sabia Morton, that kept the toy shop in Shefield, died on or about 23 Dec». 1749. 

Cornelius son of Cornelious Farr, of Boulsover, died munday 5 feb.; was buried 
there munday 12 febuary 1749, aged about 50 years; was supposed to be an athist, 
he wou’d not goe to church. 

Charles Nuby,t+ of Hooton Roberts near Doncaster, died Sunday morning 4*» feb. 
1749: gave orders night before to goe hunt fox of munday. 

Samuel Waterhouse died thursday 8 feb. 1749; buried sunday 11 feb. 1749. He 
held a cottage of one Hundal, within Ounston. 

Cavendish Neavil, parson of Norton and justice of pease for Yorkshire, died at 
Cheet { Sunday 18 teb. 1749; buried at Norton in churchyard fryday 23. Was six 
clergymen bearers, had guines apice instead of carves and hatbands; aged 
about 73. 

Geo. Pearson, son of Edward of Barlow, was buried there Sunday 25 feb. 1749. 

Mr. John...... was buried at Mattlock fryday 25 feb. 1749. as never married. 
ss to be worth 6000!.; was a near relation of M*. Godfrey Middleton’s ; 
aged 5 


Robert Gregory's wife, of Unthank, died 6 of March ; buried at Holmsfield nineth 
1749. She was servant to Coz. Lin: Mower. 

does Widow to M*. Dunston of Worsop had died in 1739 feb., died wednesday 14 
March 1749; buried at Worsop of Sunday 18 March 1749. 

Mary Siddal, of Boalhill, died tuesday about a 11 aclock 20 March 1749; was 
about 57 beging of feb. last. She was daughter of Emmanuel Siddall ; was buried 
at Barlow thursday 224. 

Mr. John Williamson, attorney at Redford, died about 11 March 1749. 

Ann wife of John Shaw youn ~ of Peaklehill, died fryday night 234 March 1749; 
buried at Barlow-27. She was ——— of Simon of Shefield ; aged about 36 years. 

Mr. Thomas Jackson brasier of Chesterfield died suddenly ; was buried there fryday 
80 March 1750. 

Mr. Thomas Southward’s lady died in childbed of a girle Aug. 23 1750. 





* Miss Grace Cutler was buried at Barnsley 22"4 Sept., 1749. Probably a sister 
of Henry Cutler of Wakefield and Barnsley, who died in Oct. 1764 

+ Newby. In Gent. Mag., vol. xx., p. 189, he is described as “the oldest fox- 
hunter in "Doberts., He, and his father and mother were tenants of the house 
at Hooton Roberts. The father is commemorated by a Latin inscription on a 
monument in the church there. (Hunter’s S. Y., vol. i., page 400). Their estate 
was at Draughton, near Skipton. 

+ Cavendish Nevile, 7» son of Gervase N., of Holbeck, succeeded his brother at 
Chevet. (Hunter’s S. Y., I1., 894). 


( To be continued ). 
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HERALDIC GRANTS TO DERBYSHIRE FAMILIES. 


COMMUNICATED BY THE REV. W. G. DIMOCK FLETCHER, M.A. 


























GRANT OF CREST TO JOHN BULLOCK OF DAR- 
LEY, Esq., 1609. 


ASHMOLE MS. 858, fo. 155, has copy of a Grant by Richard 
San-George, Norroy, to ‘‘ Johanni Bulloc de Derleigh in 
Comitatu Derbie Armigero, filio & heredi Johis Bulloc de 
eodem loco dum vixit armigeri,” of this Crest : ‘‘ Super 
sertum alternatim candidum et rubru septem vulgares 
bipennes Anglicé Brown-bills hastilibus argenteis capitibus 
et mucronibus eiusdem ruboris cum corona murali-que 
medium fascem ambit.” Dated 20 Jun: 7 James, 1609. 


[Arms as tricked in the margin.] 


CONFIRMATION OF ARMS, & GRANT OF CREST 
TO THOMAS CHARLETON, OF SANDIACRE, 1612. 


ASHMOLE MS. 858, fo. 157, has copy of confirmation of 
arms and grant of crest, by Richard St. George, Norroy, to 
‘* Thomas Charleton of Sandiacre in the County of Derby.” 
Arms: “ Azure on a cheveron gould 3 sinckfoyles gules 
betweene 3 Swans argent.” Crest granted is: “ Upon a 
wreath Gould and Azure a Swans bead and neck erased 
argent with a garland about his neck vert beaked gules 
mantled gules, doubled argent.” Dated at London 23 
May, 1612, 10 James. 


CONFIRMATION OF ARMS, & GRANT OF CREST 
TO ROBERT WOOLLHOUSE, OF GLAPWELL, 1611. 


[Ashmole MS. 858, fo. 160.] 


“ Sr, Richard St: George Norroy confirmes these foll. 
Armes unto Robert son of Anthony Woollhouse of Glap- 
wellin Com Derb: uizt. Par pale Azure and sable a cheveron 
engraled, Erminoyes betweene 3 plates : and grants 
him this crest—upon a Helme on a wreath mt and Az: 
an eagles head erased erminoys, beaked Gu: wth a crowne 
about the neck Arg*t. mant. Gules, lyned silv. And 
Dated 17th Aug: 1611.” 


BRAILSFORD. 
[Ashmole MS. 858, fo. 161.] 


“Unpenr an Escocheon of Brailsford, painted in Vellome 
and exhibited at Derby, is this written 


“ Entred in the visitacon of Derbyshire made 1634, 


“Hen: Chittinge Tho: Thompson 
“ Chester Rouge-dragon.” 





ne Oe Oe 
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CONFIRMATION OF ARMS, AND GRANT OF CREST TO WILLIAM, SON 
OF JOHN FERNE, OF PERWICKE, 1585. 


4 ASHHOLE MS. 834, fo. 58, has a 
copy of a Grant of Crest, and 
Confirmation of Arms, dated 27 
April, 1585, 27 Elizabeth, by 

illiam Flower, Norroy, to 
“ generosus vir Gulielmus Flower 
de Temple Belwoode Lincolni- 
ensis Comitatus, filius et heres 
Johannis Ferne de Perwicke in 
Comitatu Derbeiensi, ex clara 
ibidem oriundus familia,” vizt. 
Armis suis antiquis ex auro 
rubeoque obliquo per bendam & 
dextris ad sinistram indentatis, ~. 

FERNE OF PARWICH. ulterius in gales condecora- FERNE OF BONSALL. 
mentum cristam hance cum 

ceteris phaleris et appendicibus adiunxi, Fasciculum, scilicet, triticeam aureum 

medio inter alas duas aquilinas expansas, preenotatis ipsius Scuti metallo colore 

ac indentura pi , supra Torquem ex eisdem contextum coloribus, pulchré 
situatum.” 








CONFIRMATION OF ARMS, AND GRANT OF CREST TO NICHOLAS 
BROWNE, OF MARSHALL, 1582. 


[Ashmole MS. 844, fo. 53b (235b).] 


“ Browne. 

“ THESE Armes confirmed, and this Creast newly gyven to 
Nicholas Browne of Marshall in the county of Derby 
gentleman by Willm ffiower Esquire als Norry principall 
herald and Ki of Armes, of the north purtes of this 
realme of England, by letters patentes dated the 4. of 
November in the 23. yere of the << of our souveigne 
lady queene Elizabeth. Anno dni. 1582. That is to say 
Argent on a cheveron gules three Roses of the first, ffor 
the creast upon the healme, on a Wreath Argent and 
Gules, a Lyon rampant argent crowned or, supporting 
a launce proper mantelled gules doubled argent. As now 
playnly apereth depicted in the margent.” 





GRANT OF ARMS TO THOMAS THACKER, OF HYGHEGE, 1538. 
[Ashmole MS. 854, fo. 13.] 


“WILLIAM FELLOW als Norry grants to Thomas Thacker 


Ap Li of Hyghege in Com. Derby gen. these Armes following. 
i) My Gules a feese betwene iij maskes argent And by way of 


Avgmentacon upon the Feese a treyfull asure stalkede 





verte betweene ij bytturse heds rasy in theire ppr. coloure, 
about theire necks a laase wt*. a folding knotte golde 
taslede azure on every masks iij droppes sable. Upon his 
helme on a wreth gold and guyles a Bytture syttinge 
\ ; . 
\ aperaunte in a bush of Reede ons kynde, about her neck 
a laase gules purflede and taslede golde mantelde asure 
doblede sylver. Dated at London the first of May 15388. 
a®. 30, H. 8. 
“This Grant of Armes was exhibited unto W™. Dugdale 
Esq’. Norroy, at his visitacon for the County of Derby, 













\ AN 
ey 





er svinaaget 7 Aug: 1662.” 
** Ex Orig: nen: Gilb: Thacker de Repton in Com. Derb: Ar:” 
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GRANT OF ARMS AND CREST TO BARNARD 
WELLS, OF HOLME, 1684. 


[Ashmole MS. 858, 162.] 





“ Sr, Richard St. George Clarenceulz Grantes to Barnard 
Wells of Holme in Com. Derb. son of Tho. Wells of Ashton 
underhill in Com. Glouc: Ermyos on a Canton Or, a Bucks 
head cabashed sa. And for Crest a Demy Talbot of the 
first yssuant out of a Crowne of the 2°. mantled Gules 
dubbled Argt. Dat: 14: Nov; 1684. A*. 10: Car. 1.” 





GRANT OF CREST TO ROBERT REVELL, OF SHORLONDLEGG, 
387 HEN. 8. 


[Ashmole MS. 858, 162.] 


*‘ William Fellow Norroy grantes to Robert Revell of Shorlondlegg, Esq’. the follow- 
ing Crest. Upon his Helme on a Torce Gold and Azure out of a Cloud of sund 
Colours an Arme enarmed Silver betweene two Dragons wings Gules purfled Gold, 
holding in his hand a Dagger, the Blade Silver hafted and ‘jpomeled Gold mantled 
Azure, dubled Silv. Dat: 10: July 87 H. 8.” 


GRANT OF CREST TO ROBERT REVELL, OF SHORTLAND LEGG, ESQ. 
37 Hen. VIII. 


{Ashmole MS. 858, fo. 154.] 
“*Wittiam FELLOW Norroy Principall Herald and King of Armes of the North 


tes of the Realme of England from the River of Treut Northward grants to Robert 
vell of Shortland legg, Esq’. the Crest foll : —_ his Helme on a Torse gold and 
Azure out of a Cloude of sundry Colours an e enarmed silv. betweene two 
dragons winges Gules, purfled Gold, holding in bis hand a dagger, the Blade silv. 
ee pomeled gold, mantled Azure doubled Silver. Dated the 10% July, a°. 


GRANT OF CREST TO THOMAS HURT, OF ASHBOURNE, 7 ELIZ. 
[Ashmole MS. 868, fo. 161.] 


“ A GRANT of a Crest by William 
Flower unto Tho: Hurt of Ash- 
borne in Com Derb: viz‘. upon 
his Helme on a Torce Gold and 
Sable,a Harte t in his ppr. 
colour, horn membred and 
hurt in the Haunch with an arrow 
gold, fethered argent, mantled 
gules, doubled argent, and dated 
4° Sept: 7 Eliz.” 

The arms tricked to this are, 
Quarterly 1 and 4, sable, a fesse 
between three cinquefoils, or, 
for Hurt (as on a shield here 
engraved); 2 and 3, argent, a 

hound courant, sable, col- 























HURT. BLACEWALL. grey 
lared, or, on a chief indented of the second, three bezants (as on shield here engraved), 
a mullet for difference, for Blackwall. 

This coat is entred in Derb. Visitacon a°. 1611, fo. 156, but without the greyhound. 


: 


i ida lh pgp ti Snip nn tance em 
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7 GRANT OF ARMS AND CREST TO GEORGE 
SITWELL, OF RENISHAW, 1660. 


ASHMOLE MS. 858, fo. 153, contains a copy of a grant by 
“« $* Edward Walker K*. Garter Principall King of Armes 
of Englishmen,” to ‘‘ George Sitwell of Renishaw in the 
pish of Eckington in the County of Derby Gentleman,” 
of these Arms and Crest: “ Barry of eight pieces Or 
and Vert three Lyons Rampant sable armed ont lan 

gules, And for his Crest upon an Helmet ppr. mantled 
gules doubled argent and wreath of his colours A Demi 
ae erased Sable holding an Escotcheon per pale Or and 
vert.” Dated 1 March, 18 Charles II. 1660. 











GRANT OF ARMS AND CREST TO RALPH BACHE, 
OF STANTON-IN-THE-PEAKE, 1634. 


[Ashmole MS. 858, 162.] 





“Sr Rich: St. George Clareneeux grantes to Ralph Bache 
of Stanton in the Peake in Com. Derbie gen. vizt: A Lyon 
rampant Gard. Erminoys within a Border sable bezanted. 
And for Crest upon a wreath of his colours a demi lyon 
ramp‘. gard‘. Coupe, Erminoys, holding a Bezante 
betweene his pawes. Dat: 10: Dec: 10: Car.I. 1634.” 





PROJECTED GRANT OF CREST TO GODFREY FOLJAMBE, OF WALTON, 
1587. 


In Ashmole MS. 844, fo. 68b (251), is a copy of a Grant by William Flower, Norroy, 
dated 28 May, 1587, 29 Elizabeth, to “Godfridus Foliambede Walton in com 
Derbeiensi armiger ex preclara et antiqua ibidem familia oriundus,” of the following 
Crest ‘‘ex animantium genere,” viz. “pro Crista Trigridem animal indomitum 
velocissimumgue totum argenteum, cauda a tergo in nodum retorta, supra Torquem 
imposui auro sabuloque artificiose contextum. Additis in super appendicibus sive 
mantellis sabulinis candidis duplicatis pellibus.” At the top of the Grant is written, 
“ Not ;” so, for some reason or other, I suppose this Grant of Crest was never 
actually given. 


ARMS OF JOSEPH EYRE, OF ASHOP, 
ALLOWED 1662. 





[Ashmole MS. 858, 163.] 


‘*InsieNia Josephi Eyre de Ashop in Com: Derb : Generosi. 

‘This Coate, thus distinguished by a border Azure, and 
Crest,, vizt. a leg armed quarterly Arg‘. and Azure was 
allowed of, in the visitacon of Derbyshire at Bankewell 
14° Aug : 1662: by me Will™ Dugdale, Norroy King of 
Armes.” 








FYRE. 

















EXTRACTS FROM THE PARISH REGISTERS OF 
ST. JOHN’S, STAMFORD. 


BY JUSTIN SIMPSON. 


(Continued from Vol. XXI., page 224). 


1664. Richard Royce, bur. June 8. 
1664-5. Essex Fau'kner, bur. Feb. 18, 
1665. — y* dau. of Symon Walburge, gent., and ‘Margaret, his wife, bapt. 
aye y® 22, 
Katharine, the dau. of William Walker and Sarah, bapt. Oct. 22. 
. Mary, the dau. of Charles Dale and Mary, bapt. 19 of Nov. 
1665-6. Lenard Ashton and Sarer Renalls, mar. y® 26 of ffebruary. 
», Margaret, the dau. of William Walker, bur. the 19 of ffebruary. 
1666. John Bate, Minister, bur. Apl. 18. 
ip Richard Royce, bur. 22 of May. (35.) 
a Margery, wife of Will™. Browning, bur. July 1. 
Nathaniell, the son of Charles Dale, bur. June 21. 
‘ Abigaill, the wife of George Hill, bur. Aug. 15. 
Mr. John Dexter, Alderman, bur. Nov. 16. 
a William Browning, clark, bur. Nev. 20. (36.) 
1667. William, sonne of William Cumbry and Mary, bapt. Oct. 7. (87.) 





(35.) I find in the Municipal records that a worthy of the same name during the 
interregnum was a trusty servant of the ruling powers. He took up his freedom 8 
Mar., 1625-6; Constable of St. Michaels 1628-9 (as was Robt. R. of All Saints) ; 
appointed Serjeant-at-Mace, 21 Oct., 1647, in the place of William Azlack : 
Registrar of Births, Marriages, and Deaths for the five Boro’ parishes, viz., Sts. 
Michael’s, George’s, John’s, Mary’s, and All Saints’, from 1658 to the Restoration ; 
Ale-taster, for which office the Corporation, 27 Oct., 1658, made him an allowance of 
10s. per an. ; Master of the House of Correction from 13 Mar. 1647-8, till his removal 
therefrom by the Royal Commissioners 29 Aug., 1662. I have reproduced from my 
Lincolnshire Tradesmen’s Tokens—where from p. 121-4, many particulars will be 
found relative to him—the following inventory of his “ working implements ” that he 
removed with him on moving from the House of Correction in St. ary’s Street,'so as 
to keep at his own house in St. John’s Street—‘‘ ffirst the whippinge stocke, two hempe 
stockes, two beetles to knock hempe w*", one borden bed, nyne iron bands with a 
little chaine, twelve iron staples, one double doore wth great hookes answerable to 
them, and a hollow stocke locke and keay to the doore and two flaspes and fower 
staples. I have tow other short chaines and two house lockes with keys to them 
three postes that stande in the ground, and two shocke lockes wt" a keay to it lastly 
I have a clogge of wood to hange at a boye’s legge w* a little chaine, and a little 
bouse lock fitt for a boye’s legge.” His successor was John Charity, who had on 
we it ed paid xxs. rye — up _ ye: I may add that Mr. Royce was, 
in his ordi capacity, a er. John, probably his father, was Consta re 
1611-12, and Chamberlain 1628-9. . ”. ao" 

(86.) The Churchwardens’ book of accounts bas the following paym 
member of this family, probably the Clerk’s father. *‘ 161s. tt to Pr meshes 
for a bell clapper vjs. iiijd. 1625, Itm. payd to Goodman Browninge for the hinges 
of the churchyard gate and for 7 stayes for y* bell chamber rayles iiijs. 1680, It. to 
Robart Browninge for mending the churchyarde gate at the lanes en vjd. 1633 “It 
to Goodman Browning for 2 staples to y* sant bell ijs. 1652, To Will™, Brownings 
for 2 pins for the dish for the bread to sett in ijd. 1657, It. to Wi”. Brownell iheven- 
ng for — worke for * berg coe vjd.” 

.) Robert Cumbry, low Chandler, was admitted to freedo: 
Henry, a descendant, described in the book as late an apprentice aces, pana 
(apothecary) took up his freedom 16 Jan. 1748-9, elected a capital burgess 29 
1754 ; Alderman, 29 Aug., 1771; and Mayor, 1770-1. The Hall on Jan. 5. 1657-8, aa 
traders from other places having served their apprenticeship were made free for a 
smal] sum, which was unfair to the townsmen, the following fines were ordered to be 

id by those taking up their freedom in the respective trades, viz.—‘ Mercers 

apers, Apothecaries, Vintners, and Grocers, 201.; Ironmongers, Maltsters Haber. 
dashers, Millioner, Gouldsmitis, Vpholsterers, Sadlers, Joyners, Carvers, Butchers, 
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1667. Emm, the dau. of Humfrey Reynolds, bur. July 3. 
» Mrs. Emmoney, bur. July 7. 
», _ Mrs. Sculthorpe, bur. July 8. 
1667-8. Jane, y* dau. of Willm. Pank and Jane, bapt. Mar. 4. 
1668. Nathaniell, y° son of Humfry Reynolds, bapt. May 4. 
» ohn, y* son of John Skinner and Alice, bapt. April 28. 
+»  Theodocia, wife of Mr. Thomas Hawkins, bur. Sept. 17. 
+, ._ Mary, the dau. of William Cumbry, bur. Oct. 24. 
1668-9. Thomas Breise and Elizabeth Reynolds, mar. Jan. 28. 
1669. Deborah, dau. of Mr. Humphery Reynolds, bur, Aug. 27. 
» _ John Cumbry, bur. Sept. 9. 
1669-70. Png any” son of William Cammocke, bapt. Jan. 9; Elizabeth, a dau. 


.Jan 16. 
» Elizabeth, dau. of Abraham Faulkner and Isabell, his wife, bapt. Feb. 28. 
» Mr. George Cozens, Alderman, bur. Feb. 24. (38.) 





Braziers, Glovers, Plumbers, Peuterers, Taylors, Shoemakers, and Hoosiers, 101. ; 
Glaziers, Scriveners, Weavers, Wallers, Fullers, Fishers, Masons, Smiths, Slaters, 
Carpenters, Outlers, Furbishers, Sawyers, Button Makers, Purse-makers, Painters, 
Steners, Badgers, and Coopers, 6l. 18s. 4d.; Husbandmen, Barbers, 5i. 68. 8d. : 
Curriers, Whittowers, Ropers, Petty-chapmen, Hempe and Flazx-sellers, 4l.; 
Labourers, Musicions, 40s.; Bowyers and Fletchers, 20s.” Owing probably to the 
fact that this tariff was made during the Protectorate by the friends of the cause, it 
was not allowed to be in force very Jong, for soon after the Restoration a fresh tariff 
of fines was at a meeting of the Hall, on 28th April, 1664, ordered to be enforced as 
follows—“ Mercers, Drapers, Vintners, Apothecaries, Grocers, Haberdashers, Iron- 
mongers, Maltsters, Taylors, Shoemakers, Braziers, Plumbers, and Peuterers, 201. ; 
Glaziers, Butchers, Joyners, Saddlers, Corn Chandlers, 5l.; Upholsterers, Gould- 
smiths, Millenors, and Bellfounders, 15l.; Bakers, Brewers, Innkeepers, Fell- 
mongers, Dyers, Chandlers, Tanners,and Booksellers, 131. 6s. 8d.; Glovers, os. 
Fishers, Fullers, Scriveners, Painters, Weavers, Purse-makers, Skinners, Wailers, 
Smythes, Fletchers, Carvers, Slaters, Carpenters, Button-makers, Badgers, Cutlers, 
Furbyshers, Masons, Cabinet-makers, 61. 6s. 4d.; Husbandmen, Barbers, Millers, 
Curryers, R 8, Whittowers, Hemp and Flaz sellers, Petty Chapmen, Labourers, 
and Lastmakers, 3l.; Bowiers and Fletchers, 20s. All gentlemen that desire to be 
made free 20/.; (labourers following any other trade way to pay the difference). No 
maulte to be made within the libertyes of Stamford for any but freemen upon paine 
of five shillings the quarter to be payd to the use of the Corporation by him that 
made the maulte aud it is agreed that this order shall be confirmed at the next 
sessions holden within the said towne and liberty.” The Hall on the 30th Aug., 
1670, ordered that all Tanners, Fishmengers, and Bakers were to pay on taking up 
their freedom only 10/., although on Oct. 4, 1664, ‘‘it was ordered with one generall 
assent and consent y* all ffines of such as shall hereafter purchase their ffreedom in 
this coporason shall bee as much more as it is set downe in y* old towne booke 
—— y® records of y® towne ffor ffreedomes and no more.” On Jan. 13, 1666-7, 
the ordered “that indentures of apprenticeship should be enrolled, the master 
to pay viijd. to y* hall ard to the abe iiijd., and if they do not do so they 
should forfeit half of the fine of whatever craft they follow.” 

(88.) I find the family name very frequently mentioned in the Municipal records, 
the first time in not the most creditable manner, considering that the party referred 
to was a member of the first twelve. The affair is thus entered—1590, Dec. 2. At 
this Hall the Alderman (Richard Shute) “ charging Anthonie Cousens a comburgesse 
wth divers’ matters evidently ch. (iefly /) proved againste him by witnesses, the said 
Cousens told the Alderman sittinge on the benche before the whole comonaltye that 
he speke untrulye and so used the alderman twise together w™ is againste the 
ordynance p'vided againste unreverent hes.” He wasalso charged with “ utter- 
ing slanderous and untrue reporte given by him againste the alderman to one Norris, 
a weaver, stranger, in November last. He also verye disorderly and unduly did take 
the common seale from out of the towne cheste (the w ever hath bene kepte under 
severall locks and keys) and kepte the same in his private use agaiuste the will of 
the chiefest and best comburgesses (a thinge never before sene or hurde of) that any 
alderman ever prsumed to the lyke, and for his abovesaide evill behaviour on the 
benche was thoughte worthye of dismissal, and by a generall consent was dismissed 
from of the companye of the ffirst twelve.” John Cozens, Vintner, at a meeting of 
the hall 8 June, 1650, “ had a fortnights tyme given unto him to answer whether he 
will give xli. for his freedome or depart the towne.” The books do not record the 

















PARISH REGISTERS OF ST. JOHN’S, STAMFORD. 


1670. Samuell, son of Humphery Reynolds and Sarah, bapt. Oct. 31. 
Abraham .Faulkner and Isabel Burton, mar. Apl. 25. 
»» Anthony Pelham, bur. Apl. 24. (39.) 
pe Leonard, y®son of Leonard Ashton, bur. Sept. 15. 
1671, Lawrence, y* son of Lawrence East and Dorothy, bapt. Nov. 10; bur. 8 Feb., 
1671-2. 
», Jobn Simson and Margery Redmile, mar. Apl. 16. 
ee Eustace Walgrave, bur. July 6. 
a Hugh Hall, bur. Oct. 17. 
1671-2. Symon, y® son of Symon Stroude and Anne, bapt. Feb. y® 3. 
» Thomas Loveday, the elder, bur. Jan. 2. 
3» Thomas Mansfield, bur. Jan. y® 8. (40.) 
+,  Rebeckab, dau. of Geo. Croxall, bur. Jan. 27. (41.) 
» Anthony Graye, of St. Martins, bur. Feb. 23. 
», John Loveday, y® younger, bur. Mar. 4. 
1672. Jane, the dau. of Luke Faulkner and Sarah, bapt. Mar. 28. 
» Elizabeth, the dau. of Richd. Walgrave and Elizabeth, bapt. May 5. 
ne Mary, y® dau. of Edw. Dale, bapt. July y® 2. 
» . Anne, y® dau. of Nicholas Rowell and Anne, bapt. Dec. y*® 24. 
» William Langson and Alice Skinner, mar. April] y® 29. 
ua Anthony Peliham,. bur. July 29. 
» Dorothy, y® wife of Robt. Redsmith, bur. Aug. 3. (42.) 
»» Elizabeth, y® dau. of Len. Ashton, bur. Aug. y® 6. 





fact when John complied or left the town. George Cozens, Dyer, took up his free- 
dom 8 Oct., 1640; filled the office of collector for the poor for this parish in 1644-5; 
constable and sidesman, 1645-6 ; Churchwarden, 1646-7; subsequently a capital bur- 
gess, and elected an Alderman 24 June, 1669. I find at a meeting of the hall held 
19 Nov., 1668, distress warrants were ordered to be issued to enforce payment at the 
rate of vjd. per hour against the goods and chattels of Dame Mary Troliope [this 
lady was the dau. of Sir Christ. Clitherow, Knt., Alderman of London, and Mayor in 
1636. She was the second wife of Thos. Trollope, Esq., Sheriff of Lincolnshire in 
1641, created a Baronet 5 Feb., 1641-2, whose lineal descendant John, the 7th Bart., 
of Casewick, was created Baron Kesteven, of Kesteven, co. Lincoln, 14th April, 
1868], for not ‘‘sweeping and cleansinge street before her door (in All Saints’ 
parish) ; M*. Robert Camock, M'. George Cosens for not sweepinge and cleansinge y® 
streete agt. his barne neere Paul’s-gate; and Henry Waters for y® like.” Thos. 
Cosens was one of the parish constables of St. Michael's in 1671-2, as was also Thomas 
and Richard Cosens in 1691-2. The first-named ‘Thomas was a tanner, paid £5, and 
took up his freedom 25 Aug., 1670 ; the second Thomas, a grocer, late the apprentice 
of James Langton, grocer, took up bis freedom Jan. 10, 1688-9, and elected a capital 
burgess 29 Ang., 1694. John, son of the latter, was bound apprentice to his brother 
Thomas C., grocer, 4 Nov., 1689. Richard C. was elected a cap. bur. 29 Aug., 1695, 
a post he resigned, as I find John Hepburn was elected to fill the vacant seat 23rd 
Oct., 1781. Richard, junior, his son, as freeborn, was freely admitted to-freedom 29 
Jan., oy Nicholas C., goldsmith, paid £5 7s. 6d., and admitted to freedom 14 
Jan., 1715-6. 

39.) Anthony Pellham, labourer, took up, says the Corporate records, his freedom 
2nd December, 1641 ; and according to the sessions roll was presented to the court 
10th April, 1651, for selling ale and beer less than a full-sized quart for a penny. 

(40.) A James M., = ably one of the same family, held in 1714 the office of 
Sergt.-at-Mace. Tho. M., taylor, paid £3 6s. 8d.to Rt. Wilson, Chamberlain, and 
admitted 12 Feb., 1649-50. 

(41.) George C., taylor, took up his freedom 5 Jan., 1657-8 ; George C., taylor, the 
father, was on January 10, 1647-8, “ promised his freedom for 3/s., thirty shillings 
whereof he is to pay upon the tenth day of February next, and the a Be thirty 
shillings he is to pay at Michas next, and to put in two (bondsmen) with himselfe to 
be bound in the sume of fforty pounds to secure the towne from his charge and then 
to be er ae? Ree. 

(42.) I find in the Corporate records an Oliver R. paid xxs., 19** Aug., 18 Jac. 1, and 
took up his freedom ; another Oliver R., designated as a yeoman, took up his freedom 
8 Oct., 9 Car. I., and was constable for this parish in 1634-5, and again in 1639-40 ; 
overseer, alias collector for the poor in 1634. Another Oliver held the same office 
in 1663-4. Robert R. (shoemaker, admitted 25 Oct., 1652), Bailiff of the Liberty, 
and Edw. Peche, Serjt. of the same, were sworne 31 Mar., 1664, “to the newe 
Mayor ” (William Azlacke, gent.) 1661, Dec. 15, Oliver Redsmith and Jana Parsous, 
both of Stamford, were mar.—Ketton Par. Reg. 
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1672. Abegail, y® dau. of Peter Mapletoft, gent., bur. Nov. y 17. 
1672-3. Mary, dau. of Robt. Bridgeman and Anne, bapt. Feb. 3. (43.) 
1678. eb y® dau, of Thos. Hardye and Elizabeth, bapt. July y* 15. 
Katharine, dau. of Abraham Faulkner and Isabell his wife, bapt. Apl. 20. 
» Anne, dau. of Andrew Gunton and Elizabeth, bapt. Sept. 28. 
» Susanna, dau. of John and Sarah Basse, bapt. Dec. 4. (44.) 
», James Dalbye and Mary Campion was mar. Nov. 29. (45.) 
»,  Sarab, y°wife of Luke Faulkner, bur. Mar. 24. 
» Richard Brittain, bur. Apl. 2. (46.) 
»  X%topher Cumbry, bur. Aprill y° 2A. 
% Mary Blythe, bur. Maye y® 7*®. 
a Charles, y¢son of Mt. Martin, Clarke, bur. May y*® 22 
1674. William gdell, bur. Aprill y* 23. 
,, Mary, the wife of James Dalby, bur. Sept. 11. 
1674-5. Jeremiah, the sonne of Humphery Reynolds and Sarah his wife was borne 
ffeb. y* 25. 
»  Johanah, the wife of Robt. Croson, bur. Jan. 11. (47.) 
» Mary, the dau. of M™. Holt, bur. Oct 3. 





(48.) A Thos. B. was constable for the Parish of All Saints in 1767-8. 

(44.) Jan. 22, 1655-6, “ Whereas John Basse, Oliver Basse, and Peter Collins, have 
lately suffered great losses in this towne by ffyer, It is ordered at this hall that the 
Churchwardens of every sev’ral parish within this towne shall forthwith gather 
through their sev’ral parishes of the inhabitants there for some releife for them to- 
wards their losses.’ In the Cottonian Library is an account of some expenses to- 
wards the furniture, etc., of St. Mary’s Church, in this town in 1427, and amongst 
them is the following item—‘‘ Paid Thomas Basse for a Bawdryck vjd.” In 1676, I 
find mention of John B. a tanner. 

Fag William Campion, cutler, paid 3/. 6s. 8d., and admitted to freedom 8 July, 
1 . 


(46.) Richd. B. was at a Vestry held 6 4a. 1640, elected a Sidesman, Church- 
warden, 26 Apl., 1641, and Overseer of Hiewayes for this parish 8 Apl., 1643. 
Another Richa. B., late apprentice Tho. Palmer, fellmonger, took up his free- 
dom 24 Apl., 1630; Constable for the parish of All Saints 1630-1; Ch-w: n of that 
parish 1635 ; elected a cap. bur. in the place of John Wright dec. 4 Aug., 1640; 
Chamberlain 1647. Rich. B., innvholder, was presented at the court of Quarter Ses- 
sions 10*» April, 1651, ‘‘for selling lesse than a full quarte of his best ale for ijd. 
con to the statute.” A Richd. B. was mar. at All Saints’ Dec. 12, 1681, to Mar- 

t Uffington. Will. Brittain, Linen-draper, sang 151. Aug. 29, 1735, and took up 
Cl ienion. The capital burgess appears so far to forget his ition as to get 
drunk, and in that state go to the council chamber. Inthe first volume of the books 
of the hall is the following entry respecting his proceedings and the result—‘‘ 1649, 
Oct. 27, Robert Camock, alderman—Whereas divers and sundry complaints bave bin 
formerly made against Richard Brittaine a capitall burgesse or one of the comon 
counsell of this corporacon of bis frequent and often beinge drunke, and of his many 
outragious misdemeans’ comitted by him in fightinge, quarrellinge, and poet? mens 
windows in those his drunken fitts. Assuminge it to be a great discordant and travall 
not only of bimselfe but also of all other the capitall bu or comon counsell of 
this towne that a man of such uncivill behavier should be suffered to be and con- 
tinue in the Lgl of a capitall burgesse or comon counsell man. And Whereas it is at 
this hall alledged and attested by John Bullock, gent. one of the comburgesses of this 
towne that the said Richard Brittaine since Michas last cominge drunke into the said 
Mr. Bullocks house where Robert Camocke, gent. then was w*> a friend of his, the 
said Mr. Camocke beinge then in election to be the succeedinge alderman (as he now 
is) the said Richard Brittaine did fall into outragious language against the said Mr 
Camocke the now alderman askinge him (among many other evill words) if he would 
be stabbed. Wherefore upon deliberate consideracon of the p*misses it is at this 
hall ordered by the alderman, comburgesses and capitall burgesses that the said 
Richard Brittaine shall be dismissed from beinge a capitall burgesse of this towne 
and that it shall and may be lawful at any time hereafter to make a free election of 
# man of more sober life and conversation to be a capitail burgesse in his place.”’ 

(47.) A Thos. C. gener., occurs as a member of the body corporate in the list 
of 17 Oct. 8 Jac. I, elected a comburgess 29 Aug., 1616, in the room of Reg. Waters, 
dec., Alderman 1619-20, and was reported as dec. 4 Mar. 19 Jac. I., & at that hall 
Vincent Hall was elected to fill the office of Coroner, for the remainder of the year, 
and also obtained a seat in the council chamber as a capital burgess. 


(To be continued. ) 
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Hotes on Books, Music, Works of Art, ke. 





OLD YORKSHIRE.* 


WE regret exceedingly that we have -_— room for a very few lines at our disposal, 
for the notice of this admirable and highly interesting volume, but we wish the few 
words that we can devote to it to be emphatically in its praise. It is an admirable 
volume, full to overflowing with useful, valuable, and entertaining information contri- 
buted - 4 a staff of excellent and well-known writers, and edited by Mr. Smith in 
that faultless manner that all who know his previous volumes would expect it to be. 
It is a volume of which not only Yorkshire and Yorkshire men ought to be proud, 
but which cannot but be acceptable to men of taste and of research in each of the 
shires of the kingdom. We are glad to find that a second volume is in preparation, 
and we trust many succeeding ones are yet in store. 


* Old Yorkshire. Edited by William Smith, F.S.A., Scot. London: Longman & 
Co., Paternoster Row. 1 vol., 4to., pp. 302. 1881. Illustrated. 





OLD NOTTINGHAMSHIRE.* 


Mr. BRIscok, the gifted Principal Librarian of the Nottingham Free Public Libraries, 
is indefatigable in his searchings into al] the old matters relating to the county that 
is fortunate in having him in its midst. Book after book emanates from his pen, and 
each in its turn surpasses its predecessors in interest and in local—nay, not local but 
general—value. e look upon the present volume as one of the most important 
additions that has ever been made to Nottinghamshire literature, and trust Mr. 
Briscoe may be spared to follow it up, at least annually, by other similar volumes of 
local collections ; and we heartily commend “ Old Nottinghamshire” to our readers. 


* London: Hamilton, Adams & Co.; Nottingham: Norris & Cockayne. 1 vol., 
4to, pp. 150. 1881. Illustrated. 


MYTHOLOGY AND FOLK-LORE.* 


THE purpose of the writer of this learned and excellent book, the Rev. Sir George 
Cox, Bart., has been, he tells us, to give a general view of the vast mass of popular 
traditions belonging to the Aryan nations of. Asiaand Europe, and of other tribes so far 
as the conditions of the subject might render necessary. His ‘‘starting point is the 
principle that the popular traditions of no one Aryan — can be readily understood 
except in relation to those of other tribes and nations of the same family ; and that 
the epical and dramatic literature of those races has been constructed from materials 
common to all Aryan stock, and furnished by popular sayings, stories, and tales, 
many of which have never had the good fortune to be more than the talk of nurses 
and children.” Folk-lore, as has been truly observed, “is perpetually running into 
mythology ; and there are few myths which do not exhibit in some of their features 
points of likeness to the tales usually classified under the head of folk-lore.” This 
being so, the present volume is most opportune and valuable as tracing out the con- 
nection of the one with the other, and reducing that comparison to a science. First, 
we have an admirable chapter upon “the Materials of Popular Traditions ;” then 
one on “the Heavens and the Light,” and then on “ the Fire,” “the Winds,” ‘‘ the 
Waters,” “the Clouds,” ‘‘the Earth,” ‘‘the Under-World and the Darkness,” “ the 
epical Traditions and Poems of the Aryan World,” etc. ; and each of these is treated 
in that masterly, effective, and lucid manner that none but an accomplished scholar, 
a deep thinker, and clear reasoner could accomplish. We consider this “ Introduction 
to Comparative Mythology and Folk-Lore” to be one of the most valuable contribu- 
tions that for a long time has been made to archwological literature, and a valuable 
companion to the many works already bearing upon the subject. We have not as yet 
seen Sir George Cox’s “‘ Mythology of the Aryan Nations,” but shall hope to have the 
opportunity of speaking of it in these pages, and then again to call attention to his 
present work. 

* An Introduction to the Science of Comparative Mythology and Folk-Lore. By the 
Rev. Sir George Cox, Bart., M.A. Lone : ©. Kegan Paul & Co., 1, Paternoster 
Square. 1 vol., 8vo., pp. 380. 1881. 
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CUTHBERT OF LINDISFARNE.* 


THs is a painstaking, careful, and remarkably well-arranged little work, and gives in 
a connected form a better and more complete account of the life and times of this 
“saintly apostle of Northumberland,” than has been prepared by any other writer. 
Its author has 5; neither trouble, time, nor labour, in the getting together and 
verifying of his facts; and the work bears evidence of deep and painstaking research. 
It is a volume of which he may well be proud, aud for the issue of which he deserves 
thanks from every archeologist. 

* Outhbert of Lindisfarne: His Life and Times. By Alfred C. Fryer, F.R.H.S. 
London: 8. W. Partridge & Co., 9, Paternoster Row. 1 vol., sm. 8vo., pp. 216. 1880. 





PRIMITIVE FOLK MOOTS.* 


Mr. G. L. GoMME is an authority of high standing on all matters relating to the 
subject of this book, and of kindred matters, and, therefore, the volume before us 
may at once be taken as a standard and unexceptional work of reference: This bein 
so, it is unnecessary to say more to recommend it to our readers, It is a learned, 
able, exhaustive, and altogether admirable treatise, and one that earns for him the 
thanks of every antiquary and historian. 

* Primitive Folk Moots; or Open-Air Assemblies in Britain. By G. Laurence 
Gomme, F.8.A. London: Sampson Low & Co., 188, Fleet Street. 1 vol., sm: 8vo., 
pp. 316. 1880. 





LEADERS OF MEN.* 

As a gift or prize book, this little volume is all we could wish it to be. Written ina 
pleasing style, and pointing out the grand characteristics of each, the bio hies are 
just such as one would like to put in the hands of boys, and such as must Ele good 
results. A more encouraging and “‘ leading ’’ book it would be difficult to find. The 
biographies are those of the Prince Consort, ‘‘ Albert the Good ;” Robert Dick, the 
baker and geologist ; Commodore Goodenough ; George Moore, the philanthropic 
merchant-prince ; John Duncan, the weaver and botanist ; Dr. John Wilson; Samuel 
Greg; Dr. Andrew Reid ; and Lord Lawrence—A good selection, and all equally well 
written. We repeat that as a book to put into the hands of boys in these days of 
wildness, pry could be oe = have — beneficial tendency. 

* Leaders of Men. A Book of Biographies specially written for youth. By H. A. 
Page. London: Marshall Japp & Co. 1881. Ine , 


POPULAR ROMANCES OF THE WEST OF ENGLAND.* 


A THIRD edition of this capital book by Robert Hunt, F.R.S., has just been issued, 
and gives us the opportunity of once more saying a word in its praise, and of strongly 
recommending those of our readers who do not already it, to add this new 
edition to their stores. It is a book eminently worth having, for its antiquarian, 
topographical, and historical importance ; for its value as illustrating the folk-lore of 
our forefathers ; and intensely so as a book of genuine humour in its stories and 
traditions, many of which are wild and romantic in the extreme. Add to this, that 
the plates with which it is illustrated are from the graver of the “ inimitable George ” 
Cruikshank, and in his happiest and most vigorous style; and enough we hope will 
be said to ensure for this third edition a ready sale, and a speedy following of other 
successive editions. 
* London; Chatto & Windus, Piccadilly. 1881. 


THE CHAIN OF AGES.* 


In the midst of so much turmoil in and out of the church, and the constantly flowin 
stream of light, irreverent, aud mischievous literature that issues from the press, an 
is swelled by the grievous and altogether abominable attempt that is being made to 
plant atheism even in the midst of our House of Representatives, to the subversion 
of every right or proper or religious feeling, it is refreshing to find that a work like the 
present has food its appearance—a work that bears evidence of deep thought, 


quiet and unobtrusive application, and faultless religious principles. ‘The Chain of 
Ages, traced in its prominent links by Holy Scripture, from the creation of Adam to 
the close of the first century of the Christian era,” does infinite credit to its learned 
author, the Rev. William Brown Galloway, and will be an inestimable boon to Biblical 
and historical students ; it is a work of deep erudition, and ought to find a place in 
every library. 

* London: Sampson Low & Co., 188, Fleet Street. 1 vol., 8vo., pp. 714. 1881. 
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SATSUMA VASE, WITH KIOTO DECORATION. 
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BIBLIOGRAPHIES OF THACKERAY AND CARLYLE. 


WE have before us two works—beautiful examples of typography—issued by that 
prince of tasteful publishers, Mr. Elliot Stock, which deserve, did. space permit, more 
than a passing notice. The one (an Edition de Luze !) isa large paper copy of Mr. 
Shepherd’s ‘‘ Bibliography of Thackeray ;’ and the other, an ordinary copy of the 
same compiler’s “ Bibliography of Carlyle "—thus we are enabled to see the styles of 
the two forms in which these lists are issued, and make known to our readers their 
size and character. They are, in each case, Bibliographical lists, arranged in chrono- 
logical order, of the published writings in prose and verse, the one of William Makepeace 
Thackeray, the other of Thomas Carlyle. In each case the list has been actually 
compiled by Mr. Shepherd ‘‘ with the actual book, pamphlet, magazine, or newspaper 
lying before” him, so that the most scrupulous accuracy has been assured. The sizes 
of the volumes are (we name this as a guide to our readers to order such as will 
range on their shelves), large paper, 11 by 74 inches, and ordinary copies, 7 by 5} 
inches. They are indispensable to the library, to the book collector, and to the 
biographer ; and thanks are due both to the compiler and the publisher for the care 
that has been taken in their preparation and issue. 





EASTERN ART. 


OnE of the most interesting and useful of 
contributions to the literature of Eastern 
Art-Manufactures is the profusely-illustrated 
catalogue of decorative objects from Persia, 
India, China, and Japan, recently issued 
by Messrs. Liberty @ Co., whose name is 
intimately associated with all that is rich, 
rare, and beautiful among the products of 
those gem-producing nations. The catalogue 
embraces Oriental “carpets and furniture 
fabrics,” “curios and antiques,” ‘‘em- 
broideries,” “furniture,” “‘ porcelains,” 
** silks and dress fabrics,” and miscellaneous 
objects, and each of these divisious is pre- 
faced by concise and well-considered histori- 
cal and descriptive notes, which contain a 
vast amount of valuable and interesting 
matter; and the whole is illustrated by a 
profusion of exquisitely executed engravings, 
some hundreds in number, that add im- 
measurably to its interest and value. We 
consider Messrs. Liberty & Co’s catalogue, 
for the extent, variety, and excellence of its 
illustrations, to be a valuable, indeed almost indispensable, companion to Dr. Bird- 
wood’s ‘‘Indian Arts,” Sir Rutherford Alcock’s “ Art and Industry- of Japan,” 
Audsley and Bowe’s “ Keramic Art of Japan,” Batsford’s ‘‘ Grammar of Japanese 
Ornament,” and the score of other admirable works that have been issued on the 
subject. The engravings are all carefully drawn from the objects themselves ; and 
these, with thousands of others of which representations are not given, may be seen 
and purchased at Messrs, Liberty & Co.’s establishment in Regent Street, to which 
emporium of all that is beautiful, curious, and interesting in Oriental Art, we strongly 
recommend our readers to pay a visit. We are enabled, through the courtesy of 
Messrs. Liberty & Co., to reproduce on Plates IX. and X., examples of the 
illustrations that adorn their work. The first is said, and we believe truly, to be the 
finest and most unique —— of Kioto decoration on Satsuma paste known in 
Europe or Japan, and the mythological subject of its decoration is thus spoken of :— 
** Some ten thousand years ago, there occurred in Japan three days of total darkness ; 
vast endeavours were made to dispel it, and all unavailingly. It proved to be caused 
by the closing of the great gates of Heaven. Asa last effort, ten of the most noble 
and wise men in the kingdom, together with a beautiful and noble lady, named 
O-Kami, ventured in front of the celestial gates. The nobles, playing upun instru- 
ments of music, produced sweet sounds, to which O-Kami most gracefully danced. 
Tensho-Dargin (the goddess of light, or the Sun), hearing the music, and stirred by 
curiosity, opened the gates just wide enough to see through, when Isanamino-Mekoto, 
one of the ten nobles, instantly seized hold of the gates and wrenched them down. 
The light burst forth and the darkness disappeared. The figure on the cover of the 
vase is a conventional representation of Isanamino-Mekoto (the Son of God), who in 
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his human form accomplished this deliverance. This interesting work is signed 
O-mura, the name of the Court artist who designed and painted it.” On the next 
plate, fig. 1, is a richly and boldly-painted Mandarin vase, thirty-six inches high, 
and of remarkably fine character. Fig. 2 is a Nankin vase and cover with Kylin top, 
the same height as the one just named, and effectively decorated with blue and white 
scrolls and medallions. Fig. 8 is a brilliantly-painted Pekin vase, and 4, also of 
Pekin, is a good e ple of those f richly-painted gourd-shaped vessels ; while 
fig. 5 is an illustration of one of the forms of flower or fern pots, in shape of a 

‘otesque animal, for the production of which the Eastern artificers are so famous. 
Wo emphatically repeat not only our praise of the book before us, but our advice to 
our ers to pay a visit to 218, Regent Street, where we assure them a rich treat 
in the way not only of objects of ornamental art, but of the choicest dress fabrics of 
India, is in store for them. 








HISTORY OF MARLBOROUGH.* 


Ir is well for Marlborough, well for literature and art, and well for the general 
reader and antiquary, that the town has met so able, so careful, and so gifted an 
historian as Mr. Hulme has proved himself to be in the interesting little volume 
before us. Pleasantly written, in a popular, even chatty, style, the book while it gives 
a vast amount of solid information, conveys it in that agreeable manner that is sure 
to engender a love of history and antiquity in the mind of the reader. Though we 
ourselves should have preferred detailed accounts and verbatim copies of documents 
to chatty narratives of events, the general reader will thank Mr. Hulme for giving 
him a thoroughly reliable and readable book—thongh even he, we opine, would have 
been glad to hear mgre, especially the sequel, of the case of the reveller “ Peter 
Peers the younger,” and of other matters that are but lightly touched upon. The 
illustrations, as ave all that emanate from Mr. Hulme’s pencil, are eee good, 
and form a valuable addition to the volume, which is well printed, tastefully “ got 
up,” and issued in Mr. Stanford’s usually excellent style. It is a book to take up at 
any time, and one in which every page contains something interesting and curious, 
but told in that pleasing manner that gives it a zest and a charm that few topographi- 
cal works sae 

* The Town, College, and Neighbourhood of Marlborough. By P. 8S. Hulme, 
F.L.S., F.S.4. London; E. Stanford, 55, Charing Cross. 1 vol. sm. 8vo., pp. 244. 
1881. Illustrated. 





DICTIONARY OF THE ENGLISH CHURCH.* 


Tals is just one of those well-considered, carefully prepared, and much needed books 
of reference to which it would be impossible to accord too high or too emphatic 
praise, and we hail its appearance as 4 great boon, not only to all church people, but 
to the general reader, the antiquary, and the historian. Devoted to an explanation 
of all church subjects—usages, laws, customs, offices, institutions, dignities, establish- 
ments, vestments, emblems, ornaments, and what not--the work bears evidence of 
deep research, of careful arrangement, and of indomitable perseverance in its pre- 
paration ; and the articles, which are at the same time both brief aud comprehensive, 
are written in a spirit of fairness, that is eminently creditable to the compiler, and 
stamps his work with the “ hall-mark” of genuineness and excellence. To the clergy 
it will be indispensable, and we have no hesitation in saying that as a sterling work 
of reference it is essential to every library, public or private. 

* Directory of the English Church, Ancient and Modern. London: Wells Gardner, 
Darton & Co., 2, Paternoster Buildings. 1 vol, sm. 8vo., pp. 480. 1881. 





THE PALATINE NOTE BOOK. 


WE desire to call special attention to this monthly journal “ for the intercommuni- 
cation of antiquaries, bibliophiles, and other investigators into the History and 
Literature of the Counties of L ter, Chester, &c.,” which has now reached its 
sixth number, and bids fair to become, what we heartily trust it will, the established 
medium of the Palatines and their surroundings. Edited by Mr. J. E. Bailey, F.8.A., 
the well known author and es printed in a high style of the art, on good 
paper; and abounding in valuable matter on every conceivable subject that comes 





within its scope, it is a “note book” to encourage, to support, and to preserve. 
Published at sixpence a month, it comes within the reach o nll, and all ought to 
support it. The Editor’s address is rton Villa, Stretford, near Manchester ; and 
it is published by Cornish, of 83, Pi illy, Manchester. 
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CHAPTERS IN THE HISTORY OF OLD ST. PAUL’S.* 


WuHetuHER for the original and very quaint style of its binding, the excellence of its } 
typography, the admirable and exhaustive character of its matter, or the accuracy of 
its engravings, this volume, by Dr. Sparrow Simpson, is a “ book among books,” and 
one that does him infinite credit as its compiler, and adds another proof to the fact 
that in Mr. Elliot Stock the publishing world bas a man of edvenced’ and thoroughly 
| good taste. Dr. Simpson, F.S.A., who is ‘‘ Minor Canon, Librarian, Succentor, and 
Junior Cardinal in St. Paul's Cathedral, and one of the Honorary Librarians of His 
Grace the Archbishop of Canterbury,” has for more than twenty years been a 
member of the Cathedral body, and the keeper of its records, and has, therefore, from 
the very nature of his offices, as well as by an intuitive love for research, had unusual 
opportunities of preparing a work on “‘ the stately sanctuary and its solemn services,” 
for which he has such a deep-set love. The result is eminently satisfactory, and the 
chapters on St. Paul’s which he here gives to the world, are replete with valuable 
information, much of which is new, and all is eminently interesting. It is a fit 
companion to Mr. Longman’s admirable, and indeed priceless, ‘‘ History of the Three 
Cathedrals dedicated to St. Paul,” to which on its first publication we directed 
attention in these pages. Dr. Simpson’s present book is assuredly one that deserves 
high praise. 
* London: Elliot Stock, 62, Paternoster Row. 1 vol., 8vo., pp. 304. 1881. Illustrated. 





BARNARD, BISHOP & BARNARD’S ILLUSTRATED LISTS. 


WE gladly take the opportunity which the receipt of these three new and beautifully 
illustrated catalogues gives us, of calling attention to the Art Metal Work and Slow 
Combustion Stoves of Messrs. Barnard, Bishop & Barnards, of Norwich, and we do so 
with all the more pleasure begause the a ney is the best time of the year, when fires 
are not wanted, to make alterations in homes, by substituting the new economical for 
the old wasteful style of grates. We throw out this hint to our readers in the 
fullest confidence that by so doing we are giving them sound advice; and that by 
| taking the hint, and acting upon it, they will not only thank Messrs. Barnard, Bishop 
i & Barnards for producing, but ourselves for or to their notice, such admirably | 
| constructed, tastefully decorated, economical, warmth-giving, and smoke-preventing . 
appliances. We say, unreservedly, to our readers, “ Take away, at all events from 
some of your apartments, the ordinary fire-places that you have now in use, and . 
substitute for them the slow-combustion stoves of this renowned firm, and try them | 
through the coming winter; and our word for it you will never change back again, / 
| 





| 
but will adopt them for all your rooms.” ‘The new ‘* Illustrated Price List, No. 198” 
(by which, it is well to note, all previous lists whatever are entirely cancelled) contains 
| many new designs fcr fire-grates and stoves on their slow-combustion principle, all of 
hich are characterised by the purest artistic taste, and by matchless man i 
j excellence ; and intending purchasers will find every size and style a may require 
| to harmonise and accord with the architectural and other character of their apart- 
| ments. Either fitted with tiles, or otherwise, they will be found not only all that can : 
be wished for on the score of cleanliness and economy, but to have a beauty and an : 
Art-finish peculiarly their own. Among the more recent improvements are the ; 
adoption, where wished, of the vertical bars patented by Dr. Bartlett (of which 
patent the firm have become purchasers) in place of the horizontal ones, and the 
production of hot air slow-combustion stoves for entrance halls and other places 
where ordinary fire-grates cannot well be used. We perceive also that the list now 
includes (besides the infinite variety of fire-places) ashes pans and boxes, fenders, curbs, 
fire-irons, trivets, fire-dogs, coal-boxes, jardinieres, etc., all designed to match the 
different styles of stoves. { 
The catalogue of plain, enamelled, and Art-painted tiles which Messrs, Barnard, ' 
Bishop & Barnards have, at enormous expense, prepared for facilitating choice of i's 
patterns by their customers, is of exquisite beauty, and is in itself a choice Art- } 
production. The forty plates of which the quarto volume consists, give exact repro- 
ductions in all their beauty of drawing and richness of colour, of the tiles themselves, / 
each drawn of its full size, and printed in the highest style of chromo-lithography. } 
With these two catalogues before him, the man must indeed be wanting in taste and ; 
in perception who could not at once “hit upon.” such desi as would suit any : 
room or any requirements he,may have, A third List is devoted to designs for : 
carved wood, and also iron, mantel-pieces, which this enterprising firm are now 
supplying, where needed, to accompany their stoves. The designs are varied, but 
in thorough! - taste; and the materials of which they are composed are well 
seasoned and reliable. 
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DIOCESAN HISTORIES. 


THE Society for Promoting Christian Knowl , among all the good works it has 
undertaken and succeeded in accomplishing, and the number of admirable books it 
has given to the world, has wisely determined upon the issue of a series of volumes 
devoted to the histories of the various dioceses of this kingdom, and has commenced 
its series with those of Canterbury and Salisbury. It is a wise thought to do these— 
the only wonder being that they have not been done beiore, instead of the ground 
being left unoccupied till now. The first of these “ Diocesan Histories,” that 
devoted to the See of Canterbury, has been prepared by the Rev. Canon Jenkins, 
Rector of Lyminge, in Kent ; and the next, that of Salisbury, by the Rev. W. H. 
Jones, F.S.A., Vicar of Bradford-on-Avon, in Wiltshire—two names which are of 
themselves ample guarantees for excellence, exhaustiveness, and fidelity of work. 
The first opens with an admirable chapter on the district, which, later on, founded 
the diocese, in the Roman period; and then passes on from its formation through 
successive periods to the present day. The other commences with the foundations of 
the Episcopate in Wessex, a.D. 634, and traces it carefully, step by step, to the present 
time. The information, historical, biographical, and otherwise, which these histories 
present, is vast in quantity, inestimable in value, and faultless in style and arrange- 
ment. The volumes bear evidence on every page of immense research, deep and 
earnest reading, and careful verification of facts, statements, and dates. We shall 
hope from time to time to return to these books as other volumes are issued ; in the 
meantime we desire to record our entire approval of the = and execution of the 
two before us, and to thank not only their writers, but the iety, for their pre - 
tion and issue. ‘The “ Diocesan Histories,” when complete, will form one of the 
most important and useful of modern series, and we strongly recommend them to 
notice. 


THE FORTY SHIRES.* 


Tuk authoress of this readable and, on the whole, instructive little volume, states her 
object to be to “attempt to make conceptions of the scenery, the labours, and the 


associations of the several Shires, real and familiar to pours, readers ;” to “ awaken 


intelligent interest in the chief crafts by which the English people live ;” by the 
notices of great men, “to stimulate patriotic feeling ;” and by presenting the infor- 
mation, not as a text-book, but as ‘‘ pleasant holiday reading,” to give it “a certain 
educational value.” A few pages are devoted to each county, and the particulars 
given are subdivided under certain headings; and in each of these information is 
sought to be given in a manner, and in simple language, suited to the capacities of 
young people. This being so, it would perhaps be ungracious to find fault; but in the 
interests of its young readers, and also in that of the authoress, we are bound to say 
that the same number of pages devoted to the same subject, and arranged under the 
same general plan, but somewhat differently treated, might, with careful editing, 
have been made to convey ten times the amount of reliable information that these do, 
and thus resulted in the “ Forty Shires” becoming a standard juvenile book. We 
have said ‘‘might, with careful editing,” and we say it advisedly, for, as it is, 
inaccuracies and evidences of carelessness are of too frequent occurrence. The 
intention and plan of the work are good, but we trust it will receive what it much 
needs, revision, before the issue of a second edition. 


* The Forty Shires: their History, Scenery, Arts, and Legends. By Charlotte 
4 vere don: Hatchards, Piccadilly. 1 vol., sm. 8vo., pp. 400. 1881. 
ustrated. - . 


INDUSTRIAL CURIOSITIES.* 


Tas useful little volume, by Dr. A. M. Japp, treats on a variety of interestin 
subjects connected with the manufactures of our own country ; including leather an: 
its uses, wool, porcelain, needles and sewing machines, beds, India rubber, perfumes, 
gold and silver, photography, clocks and watches, locks and safes, furs, and other 
subjects, with interesti hapters on the Post Office, the Chatham. Dockyards and 
works, railways, etc. These are all written ina leasing, po} manner, and give 
a capital insight into the processes employed, pad uses to which materials are put. 
It is just the kind of book to be given broadcast among boys, and is full of interest 
to those of maturer ages. 


* Industrial Curiosities. Glances here and there in the World natn By 
Alexander Hay Japp, LL.D., etc. London: Marshall Japp & Co. 1880. 
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NORTH OXFORDSHIRE ARCHAOLOGICAL SOCIETY’S TRANSACTIONS. 


Ws have received from the publishers, Messrs. Parker & Co., the Transactions of the 
North Oxfordshire Archzological Society, for the years 1879 and 1880, and heartily 
congratulate that learned body on the thoroughly good work they are doing. The 
first of these is devoted exclusively to “‘ Historical Notices of the Parish of Cropredy 
in Oxfordshire,” an admirable and important contribution to topography, by the Rev. 
D. Royce ; and the second, to an “ Index to the Parish Registers of Ducklington,” 
by the Rev. W. D. Macray, a work of great labour, and of considerable local and genea- 
logical value; but its usefulness is somewhat marred by the want of what may be 
termed “ coupling” in the index of marriages. In reference to this, we perceive the 
compiler admits that, “ to be complete, the marriage index should exhibit the names 
of both parties under each entry,” but that ‘‘the necessity of curtailment within the 
narrowest possible compass, has prevented this being done.” We contend on the 
other hand, that no consideration whatever, either of necessity of curtailment or 
otherwise, ought to be allowed to come in the way of making the index complete and 
useful. Ifa thing is worth doing at all, i¢ is worth doing well; and nothing should 
induce a compiler to spoil his work by leaving out what, in this case, is an essential 
element. All that would have been needed, would be to add the second name in 
brackets, thus :—Knight, Thomas [Day, Ann] 4 May, 1534; and :—Day, Ann 
[Knight, Thomas] 4 May, 1534—the additional space occupied being very little, but 
the information given, great indeed. We trust the Society, in the indexes it may be 
the means of giving of other parishes, will see, in the interests of genealogy, that 
this defect does not again occur. It is pleasant to see good work undertaken by local 
societies, and too much praise cannot be given to them for all they have done or are 
doing. The North Oxfordshire has a grand field to work in, and we trust has a 
bright and useful future before it. We trust in future issues of the Transactions to 
see the list of members increased ten-fold to what it now is. The more members, 
the more and better work the Society will be able to do. 


THE THIRTY-NINE ARTICLES.* 


THE third volume, comprising the second part of the Stoicheiology, and Articles 
VIL. and VIII. of this truly Jearned and altogether admirable work by the Rev. 
Joseph Miller, has just made its appearance, and has been forwarded to us, along 
with the previous volumes, and we have no hesitation in saying if those which are to 
follow bear the-same evidence of careful treatment of the subject as do these, the 
whole work will, when complete, be one of intense interest and of incalculable value. 
Eloquent iv language, profound in research, deep in reasoning, and clear in exposition, 
the work will stand out among other standard books as a production of even a higher 
order of merit than they. The author modestly says, ‘‘ Amidst the depressing 
intellectual influences and discouragements of parish work in a poor district of a 
ttery town, far away from libraries and other stimulus to theological investigation, 
S trusts that the reader will not be unr ble in his expectations ” ing his 
treatment of the great subject he has entered upon, and he trusts it may “ be 
reviewed with some greater degree of fairness and impartiality than hitherto in some 
quarters where better things were to be looked for.” He may rest assured that by 
all impartial and discerning people his labours will be fully appreciated, his treatment 
of the subject extolled, and his vast researches, and painstaking a which 
are now to meet their reward, be understood and held in high value. recommend 
the book to cle and laity alike, and earnestly trust its learned author may be 
spared to complete, and reap full benefit from, the work upon which he has so 
earnestly engaged himself, and is carrying on so successfully and usefully. 
*The Thirty-Nine Articles of the Church of England. An Historical and 
lative Exposition. By the Rev. Joseph Miller, B.D., Curate of Trinity Church, 
ope, Hanley. London: Hodder and Stoughton, 27, Paternoster Row. 





THE LINCOLN STAMP ALBUM.—Stamp collectors will find this newly-arranged 
album, published by Mr. Wm. Lincoln, of 289, High Holborn, one of the best and 
most useful they can procure. It contains, besides the usual squares for insertion of 
stamps, a full and carefully priced list of all known Foreign, British, and Colonial 
Stamps, giving the dates of issue, values, and colours of each, and also the varieties 
of perforation and water marks, engravings of a large number of varieties, and a mass 
of useful information. It is of convenient quarto size, and the pages are arranged to 
hold twenty stamps on each. 
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Hotes, Queries, and Gleanings. 


PEDIGREE OF FINDERNE. 
[Rawlinson MS., B. 108, fo. 256.] 
Johannis uaa 





| 
Margareta ux. Johanna ux. 
Johannis Peyton. Johannis Botetort.= 
| 


Robtus Swinborne ee oe 
| 














1| | 2 
Alicia uxor Johannis Helyon. = Margeria. = 
| | | 
Johannes Helyon.= Katherina ux. Thome finderne knight.= 
| 
Philippe. Isabella. st William finderne knight maried Agnes= 


daughter of John Grene. 





| 
William finderne maried Brigitt daught. = 
of S* William Waldegrave knight. 





Thomas finderne maried francis daught. 
of S* Richard fitzlewis knight. 
In the same MS. are notes of several Inquisitions, &c., relating to Swinborne and 
Helyon, and their Derbyshire property. W.G.D.F. 





ARMS OF DERBYSHIRE KNIGHTS.—Temp. Epwarp I. 
[Rawlinson "MS., B. 103, fo. 244.] 


All these Knights hereafter named Lived in the tyme of King Edward the first 
and were w*» hym in all his Warres in Scottland and els where at his Jorney into 
Scottland against Robt de Brus the Usurped King as apeareth by an old Cronicle He 
dubbed xxiiij score Knights at Westminster. 

- . Derbye & tes gna 
sr am Mountgomoreye: or an sgle desplaied b. 
8 Jo ny Langforde : palewages of or et gu a bend argt. 
S* Hugh de Evlye: argt a chefron sab betwene iij ogresses. 
St John de Stepye: b a cross or fretty gu. 
St John le fawconer: arg* iij falcons gu. 
S* Richard de herthull : ij barres vert. 
St Robert Pontrell : or on a bend b iiij delizes arg*. 
S Perce Pycet: ba bend engraled betwene vj martlets or. 
S*' Thomas de Stemmarche : arg* a fess endeted gu. 
S* John de Stemmarche : iij bowgets de 
S* Walter hacket: arg* ij es gu. 
St John de Roos: ont ii) water bowgets sab. 
S* Nicholas de Hastings : or a manch gu a labell iij b. 
S* John de Vavs: checky arg* et gu a labell iij b. 
St John de Loudham ;: arg*t on a bend b crosslets or. 
S* John de Harrington: ora bend b a chefe gu. 
S* frauncis de Viliers: gu billitye a cross or. 
S* John de Bourdon : gu iij reles arg*. 
St Walter Toukes: sab billitye or a yter erm. 
Sohn de Styreshesleyghe : arg* an egle desplaied sab. 
S* Thomas Mallet: gu a fess erm betwene vj fesmarles or. 

The MS. from which the above is extracted is entitled, “ Pedigrees and Records by 

Sir Ric, St. George, Norroy, 1615.” W.G.D.F. 
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